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4A ROY AL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
Patron: Hrs Majyesty Tue Kine. 
Conductor: Six FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mvus.D. 





SATURDAY, MARCII 1, art 2. 
A HYMN OF PRAISE 
AND OTHER WORKS. 
Miss AGNES NICHOLLS. 
Miss FLORENCE MELLORS. 
Miss GERTRUDE HIGGS. 
Mr. WALTER HYDE. 
Mr. GRAHAM SMART. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 29, at 2.30 p.m. 


HIAWATHA - - - 
Miss RUTH VINCENT. 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. 
Carrain HERBERT HEYNER, 


30 P.M. 


Full Chorus and ‘Orchestra. 
At the Organ: Mr. & L. Batrovur. 


Prices: Stalls, 8s. met 
Gallery (Promenade), rs. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 


Asena, 7s.; Balcony, 4s. gd. and 3s.; 





Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnauGurt, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzig, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


HALF-TERM begins Monday, February 17th. 
Organ Recital, February 
Fortnightly Concert, February 15th, at 3. 
Chamber Concert, February 17th, at 3. 


3rd, at 3.0. 


Lectures by the Principal, February sth, 12th, and 19th, at 2-30. 
Edward and Anne Seguin Scholarship for Soprano, Last day for 
Entry, March 27th. 


Prospectus can be obtained on application. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W..7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


Telegrams —“ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—"' 1160, Western.” 
London.” 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


FOUNDED IN 1844. 
THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH, 


FEBRUARY 


MENDELSSOHN. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 





Price we Postage id. 


Annual Subscription, Post-free, $4. 


I, 1919. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
LANDON RONALD, 
NEW TERM BEGAN MONDAY, Jasvary 137TH. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 





PrinciPaL 


Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 175. and 
£t0 1os., comprising principal and secondary Subjects, Resceeny, Sight- 
Singing, and / or Orchestra. 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C.-4. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President: Sir THomas Bercuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. ADotPH Bropsky. 





Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

are req d to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
iastruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 
Systematic Course for the Training oc Teachers included in the 


curriculum. 
The Pr tus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and En orms, on application. 
Opera Class—Miss Mariz Brema. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


3IRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GranviL_te Bantock, M.A. 

SESSION *918-1910. 

The er consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 to 
December INTER TERM (January 20 to April 5); 
SUMMER "TERM (April 7 to June 2°). 

cinatraction i in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 

Music, * Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 








Visitor. . ee ee 
Director ee 





Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF. MUSIC. 
FounpDED 1892. 
Principal : ALpert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orchestras, 
Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmony, &c., Classes. 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus ‘from 16, Albert Square. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
mg July, and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; 
us. B. and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, a ply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies oF former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 


ADVANCE IN PRICES. 











With the exception of folio songs, all the Novello 
publications were increased in price on January 1, 
1918, but the charges have not been altered in 





a Time. Director: HuGu P. Aven, Esy., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary: M. Muir Mackenzir, Esq. 
The EASTER HALF-TERM commences on Monday, February 
17th, 1919. 
A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 
04. Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
awe Registrar. 
, 6c. THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
6d. (Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
: British Composers and Executive Artists. 
Oc. Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
, 6d. CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF. ORGANISTS. 
Examination Re: ulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
== Ff aay be had on application. prs 
o, W.-1. H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec, 
215 Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 





the advertisement columns. 
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THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Offices : 19, Berners Street, W.-1. 
For Tue Fostertnc or British Music. GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W..1 
Membership open to all music- a. . 
r Patron The Re. Hon, A. J. BAL LE FOUR aie Patron: His Grace Tus Duxs or Lagps, 
esident’ Tus TA A 
~ ~ Boarp oF EXAMINATION, 
Director: A. EAG LEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon, Dr. Horton ALLIson, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F RAM, 
Committee of Management : Dr. Artur S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F. R-C.O. 
Mr, Adrian C. Boult Rev. E. H. Fellowes, Mus. Doc, Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab. 


Mr, W. W. Cobbett 

Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn 
Sir Edward E. Cooper 

Mr. W. R. Davies 

Mr. Edward J. Dent 


Col. W. Johnson Galloway 

Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine 

Mrs. W. Lee Mathews 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 

Major Geoffrey Toye 
W. R. Davies, Treasurer. 
Particulars from the —_ 2 re A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Doc. 

Oxon., 19) Berners Street, 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, Bromrigzip Crescent, Pappincton, W.-2 
Founder and Director: Mr. James Bates, 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short petiens for Church Services, 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, sogo. Sec., E. B. GOLDING. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.). 
INCORPORATED 181. 
158, Hottanp Park Avenve, Kensincron, W.-11 


President: Tut Most Hon, Tus Marquis or ANGLEsEY. 
Board of Examination: 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 


: J. M. Bentiev, Mus. Doc., Cantab,, Hon, F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuiit Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Registrar: J, G. Coorgx, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 
Rosgsrt Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Nogst Bonavia-Hunt, M.A, Oxon, 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 





Metropolitan and Provincial raw ard in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M. F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 
Professional Diploma in the Art of T’ eaching, April, July, and December. 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries required for towns not representer. 

Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point ; and all other Subjects connected with the culture of Music. 

SPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 
Playing. 

All communications to be addressed to The Secretary, Registered 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.-2 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 





President: Tue Rr. Rev. Brsuor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean oF Dura. 
ASSOCIATE _(A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE = (L.1.G.C.M. 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London 
approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS, 1910. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best AnpDaAnTeE for the 
OrGan, and a SHort AnTHEM with Treble Solo. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymx-Tune, Dovete Cuant, 
and Kyrie. 


Organists (Members) have the rreg use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 
alendar 


is) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
158, Hollan ° 


Park Avenue, Kensington, W.-11 


COMPOSERS. 
THE BOARD OF ASSOCIATED COMPOSERS. 


President : Summexs Brown. 
J. Percy Baker, Mus. Bac , PLSR.AM., Director of Revisions. 
Composers are assu red of rec eiving the highest professional skill for 
revision and completion of their works ready for “ vlication. Address, 
The Secretary, 35, Bedford Street, Strand, w.c 








YRICS written to suit Music. ‘Ballads preferred. 
4 Violet Hoy, 19, Bath Road, Buxton, Derbyshire. 


G. Avcustus Houmas, Esq., Director of Examinations. 





EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Ptanaitete, Violin, 
Singing, Elocution, , Theory of Music, &c., will be "held i in 
London and ag over 400 ‘al Centres hooughont the United Kingdom 
in APRIL. Last day of entry, March 15. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, may be had on application to the 
Secretary. 


are HIGHER pao ney KT > the My ay of Associate 

Licentiate e place in u . 
and December, for the Diplomas of lage o Agi, June, fay 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in — | (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and FSlowshis 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 


LOCAL CENTRES — be formed in districts unrepresented, either 
in the United Kingdom or ; particulars on application, SCHOOL 
CENTRES may also be qnangek 

In the Educational 


ent students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
fees, Lessons may commence from any date. For full information 


apply, 
A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
. Oise Reg. London.” Telephone: Central 3870, 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 

Author of ‘‘Vocalism,” ‘‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘‘ Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.” Now Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 38. rod. 
“The most complete guide to singing in English."—*‘ Lancelot,” in 

the Referee. 

“One of the sanest of sane expositions."—Musical Courier, N.Y. 

"Is a reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman. 

*“*A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."—Zasten 
Morning News. 

“Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 

“ His technica: knowledge is minute, wide and accurate: what he has 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers."—A derdeen Free Press. 

* Common-sense in all he utters."—Zeeds Mercury. 

**Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning Nev. 

‘* IT have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that ~ one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare."—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Wewcast/e Journal. 


Address: ‘‘ Hgratp” sneneuatiti HARROGATE. 


THE TECHNIQUER 


(THe Master Key to TEcunique.) 
Patented in Great Britain and U.S.A. For all instrumentalists. 
Testimonial from G. E. Dunx, Esq., Editor Musical News :— 
“T have given the Techniquer a thorough trial, and find its effect: 


quite wonderful. It is a most useful invention for dev: eloping powers of 
technique, and I wish it every success.’ 


Accredited American — oe 
St. Mary’s Hall, New Jersey, U.SA 


Send for particulars and list of testimonials. ‘‘ Hand Develo rg 
7d. post free. Secretary, Miss Cooper, 3% Orchard Street, 


Telegrams : 





Miss Myra F. Hale, Principal, 


PIANO PEDALS with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Nov. 8, 1910 
‘ou have 


lutely 


Dear Mr. MALKIN, 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which 
fitted to my Steinway, is Rye 4 splendid. 1 find the action a 
silent and its touch beautiful ours truly, 
R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients Opinions, and References te ad 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 





Works— Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER.-LYME 





XUM 
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BECOME A 
GOOD PIANIST 


WITHOUT CONSTANT “PRACTISING.” 


LL necessity for ‘‘ Kgvsoarp Drupcery” has been abolished by 
my ‘From Brain to Keyboard" System. Instead of spending 
in wearisome “ practising " for several hours daily, you need give 

only a few minutes for a few months twice daily. 

The mastery of the piano which my System will give you is 
unattainable by the slow and laborious “practice” methods, even 
though you spend years in diligent drudgery. 

Improvement starts with the very first lesson, and success is certain 
whatever your age or proficiency. The lessons are given by post, and 
will be carefully adapted to your individual requirements, my personal 
attention being given to each student. No apparatus or special notation 
is used. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my System, 
the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse from 
bis own personal experience. 10,000 successful students. 


SEND FOR MY ILLUSTRATED BOOK: 
“ Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 


This book tully explains the principles and advantages of the 
wed in my Postal Course, and should be read by pianists of all grades 
of proficiency. When replying, please send 3d. for part war-time cost 
and postage, and state whether average or advanced pianist. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 


19, BLooMsBuRY SQuARE, Lonpon, W.C. 1 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 
CHARLES TREE 


RECITAL LECTURES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN. 


Canon Owen, King William College, writes, December 4: “ You 
sbould, in the public interest, visit all Training Colleges. As an enter- 
tainment your lecture and singing were much enjoyed; but its educational 
value is very high. The simplicity of your methods, the clearness with 
which you explain both right and wrong production, are very telling. 1 
bave already used your method successfully with two boys who were 
producing wrongly.” 

Shrewsbury Outlook, December 13: “A full house. It was un- 
doubtedly the best of its kind ever presented by the society. Most 
instructive, interspersed with delightful humorous touches ; the interest 
vas maintained throughout. He sang fifteen songs, to illustrate, with 





thot. 











al his wonderful ease, freshness, power, a of tone. A great 
musical treat.” New Address: 14, Courtfield Gardens, Kensington, 
SW. 5. (Western 5386.) 





DANIEL MAYER & Co., Ltd. 


FORMERLY 


CONCERT-DIRECTION DANIEL MAYER 
(EsTABLisHEep 1890). 


REPRESENTING THE WORLD'S LEADING ARTISTS. 





Concert and Musical Arrangements under the 
direction of 


PEDRO J. TILLETT 
CHATHAM HOUSE, GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W..-1. 


Telegrams :—Keynote, London. Telephone, Mayfair 3017. 
= EE 


AND INSTRUMENTS AND MUSIC FOR 
IMMEDIATE SALE.—A number of Band Instruments and a 





apply 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bas). 


Oratorio, Concerts, Receptions, &c. For vacant dstes, address 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


GRACE CLARE 
(CONTRALTO) 


Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Parliament Mansions, Victoria St., S.W.-1. 
Telephone, Victoria 6400. 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 


Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


MADAME ALBANI 


Gives Lessons in Singing and Voice-Culture, and prepares Pupils for 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concert Work. 61, Tregunter Road, S.W.-10. 


C. HUBI-NEWCOMBE. 


For words of Songs, Cantatas, Libretti, Translations, 

French, Italian, &c. Adaptations to Composers’ Melodies. 

(1,200 Songs sold. 300 Adaptations and Translations.) 
STOCKTON HEATH, WARRINGTON. 

















Musicat. Reviser To Messrs. Nove.to ror Tuirty-Four Years. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W.-2 
«*s The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 
rmitted :—Sir Freperick Brincr, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp E car, 
.M.; Major H. WaLrorp Daviss, Mus. Doc. 





R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas cf F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Med Scholarshi i7es, 
“ Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the College of Mune) to the 
number of cight hundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is a teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. armony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. _ Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr, Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
G.) LR.AM Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
armony, Form, &c. 
L.R.A.M. Exams, 1910-10 136 Correspondence Pupils successfu . 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-19 27 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o Forsyru Bros., Deansgate, Manchester, 








” ” ” 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 





F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 362 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O., &c. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. ‘Phone, Burgh 
Heath, 346. 





R. HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. 
FOR PUBLICATION. Accompaniments to Songs written 
and Works Scored for Orchestra. Address as above. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, “‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
unraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.-11 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 
Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-s, continues to PREPARE 








13, 
CANDIDATES or the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 





ee quantity of music, all in good condition. Full particulars and 
thority to inspect these instruments can be obtained on application 
The Secretary, Surplus Government Property Disposal Board, 
St. James's Square, London, S.W. 1. 


NGAGEMENTS AccEPTED aNnpD POSTAL 
LESSONS given by Mr. C T. HEAVISIDE, Soto Pianist 








Cellist, &c., 27, Torwood Street, Torquay. 
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D®: F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. L 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. There are VACANCIES in this 1 this Choir for two LAY-CLERKS wig B rece 
ay itions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by | a Tenor voice. Salary £80 yearly. Special consideration will be give: Hea 
have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the | to candidates who wish to read for a University degree. — 
ake and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. Particulars may be obtained by application to The Precentor, Nex \ 
Address, 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 College, Oxford. 
A.R 
ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of ST. ANNE'S, SOHO. Sere 
Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the —” 
: SOLO TENOR REQUIRED. Must be a good reader. Appl T 
Wignere Hall Stadics, qa, Wigmore Street, W.-1 stating salary required, to R. M. Armitage, St. Anne’ 's Vestry. ~ cen 
R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- = ? ; ee oo 
ated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally ENOR WANTED, for the Church of the Ascen. 
wr by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland sion, Balham, £12. Address, Adolphus Antoine, 43, Alderbroci 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W.-11. Road, S.W. -12. - 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : ENOR WANTED for N.W. London Church § yy 
, ' Good Reader. Communicant. Stipend, £15. Address, Vicw \ 
oe 2 en 37, Camden Square, N.W. 1. Roac 
ee T. ASAPH CATHEDRAL.—BASS and BARI- > 7A 
E.zments oF Music. 2s. 6d. net. TONE LAY-CLERKS REQUIRED.—Must be good readers O 
DgveLorment oF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music. 2s. net. from the old Notation. Preference given to discharged So dien Bed 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY CF MusicaL TERMS, 6d. net, Duties light, and much spare time. Salary £40 perannum. Applyn— *" 
Dicrionary oF Muscat Terms. 64d. net. The Chapter Clerk. oy 
MATESRIAL oF MeELopy. 4d. net. : “ “ coiled 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. ' 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s. ——_ pone A 
The post of Organist is vacant by the resignation of Dr. Varie i 
E. MACKINLAY, F. R. COV F th. L., L.R.A.M. | Roberts. The College proposes to appoint a successor, to commen —_ 
Correspondence lessons in “Rudiments, ” Art of Teaching, | bis duties not later than October, 1919. Intending C Candidates shoul 
Harmony, Counterpoint, &c. Preparation for R.C.O., R.A.M., and apply, /x writing, by Friday, February 28th, T9Tg, to “The Rev. Th WU 
all recognised Examinations. Moderate fees. ‘“S. Cecilia,” Powys | Dean of Divinity, Magdalen College, Oxford,” who will send a printe! & 
Lane, Palmers Green, N. 13. 2 a mee Od the duties, and a Form of Application to be returned with ~— 
= - estimonials, 
RTHUR MANGELS DORFF, L.R.A.M. N.B.—The choice of the Electors will not be limited to those wh T! 
?| make application. 
A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianoforte Diplomas. to G. 
Paper Work by Cc orrespondence, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingbam. Wa&4x TED, ORGANIST ‘AN’ D D CHOIR MASTER DA 
m for St. Ge rge’s Presbyterian Church, Palmer's Green, ¥. B 
R.A. M.—ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF has State age, qualifications, anpetienen, salary required, by letter, : 
« had September, 1917, Successes. He begs to state that he is a | “ Organist,” c/o J. W. Vickers & Co., Ltd., 5, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4 [B each s 
British-born subject. Address as in other advertisement. 
RGANIST WANTED, for Holy Trinity Church, L! 
ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for Cheltenham. Salary 50 Guineas. Apply, Wardens, 93, Wind § - 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, combe Street, Cheltenham. _— 


“ Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &e. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty- five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
~ ils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.-1 


EXETER CATHEDRAL CHORISTERS’ 











RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 

for Nuneaton Parish Church. Salary, £100 per annum. Addres 
stating particulars as to Degree, University, and other qualificatic 
Canon J. G. Deed, Nuneaton Vicarage. 





HE POST of O ORGANIS Tand CHOIR MASTER 
of an important Midland Parish will shortly be vacant. T} 
large population offers a good opening for teaching. Salary £100 p. ax 
State particulars as to Degree, University, &c. Address, Canon, 
wie. s Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Lond 
+2. 







































SCHOOL. . 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER W ANTED ) 
Vacancies for two Probationers at once. Fees £25 per annum until for Holy Trinity, Elgin. Light duties. Opportunities for CAT. 
admitted to Choristerships, after which £20. Candidates should not be | ™"- £60-£70. Apply, with testimonials (stating age, experience), « 
wer nine years of age. Full particulars on application to Rev. R. W. B. Canon Hay- Dinwoody, Rectory, F lgin. In 
LANGHORNE, The Choristers’ School, The Close, Exeter. 
——-———]| C)RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER wanted fof >" 
, : OTE Dp CATT 
ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. Baptist Church, N.E. London. Permanent position. Appl Gift t 
ee stating qualifications, experience = required, by letter, cathed 
TWO MINOR CANONRIES are vacant. Stipend £200 and a “A. G. M.,” 134, Brooke Road, N. 16 ' 
yuse in each case; rates, taxes, and external repairs free. Also the Llands 
MASTERSHIP of the C HOIR SCHOOL, which will be held with RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER (41), <ff Oxforc 
me of the above, at a further stipend of £100. A part- -time Mastership present serving in the Army, DESIRES POST (Church: , 
at the King’s School may possibly be held with the other by a suitable England) on demobilization. South preferred. Recitalist and succes Vork. 
andidate, Forn.s of application may be obtained from the Acting | choir-trainer. Also experienced conductor (orchestral and chor Bishop 
Chapter Clerk, Mr. F. H. Day, The Precinct, Rochester, to whom they | « Mf. H..” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.-1. ee 
hould be sent, completed, with — of not more than three recent vton 
testimonials, by Februa:y 8th. Applicants are requested not to write to J . 
the Individual members of the C hapter. RGANIST b il Give his SERVI CES es ows ALE 
Sy exc e ac _ 
INCOLN CATHEDRAL.—There will shortly be | “ B. H.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.-1. 
a TRIAL of BOYS’ VOICES to fill up vacancies in the choir. > Tc" ; . 7c > os This 
For further particulars apply to The Precentor, Lincoln. RGAN IST, experienced, DESIRES post 3 
Assistant. Nonconformist Church preferred. Central Lond the pro 
. 2 “ > " " y 2. > 1 7 
INCOLN CATHEDRAL.—Thereisa VACANCY | fisow Rood, Coglhaden Sareea H- P., The Woodlands, Ff followe 
foran ALTO. Salary commencing at £05, with 25 per cent. War 4 - lnvalua 
onus. Apply to The Precentor, Lincoln. FFICER AWAITING DEMOBILISATIO) Musici 
= — : ; hes to undertak ORGANIS MUSIC “Usicia 
ORK MINSTER.-ALTOSongman REQUIRED | MASTER at Public Scho ARCOM, LAA, Re, Hell than ey 
Services (usually) 9.0 week-day and 2.0 Sunday, with two rehearsals. | testimonials dealing with Musical and Army experience. Addres ‘ 
Applications to Chapter Clerk, Minster Gates, York. Lieut., c/o Messrs. Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St., London, ' W 
P : as - CONT 
LTO (£30). South Kensington. Sun. 11 to 12-30, ISCHARGED OFFICER desires post * 
rm 6.30to 8; Fri. 7to 8. Sight-reader essential. Age and experience — in South-West London. “C. J. B.,” 54, My" 
riefly to “ Choragus,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd , 160, Wardour St., W.. | Road, S.W. 1 The | 
a PET " a Weertai 
ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER. M® ALF RED HOLLINS will give an ORGA) demobil 
; f a : mf RECITAL at Park Chapel, Crouch End, N., on Mond oon 
There will be a TENOR VACANCY at Easter. Applications may | February 17, at 8 p.m. Collection for St. Dunstan's, "Tube to Finstef§ Huts at 





© sent at once, addressed to the Vestry Clerk. Park, thence rr: bus passes door of church. so0-stop Willis organ. 
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OLLAR ACADEMY.-WANTED, ASSISTANT TO TEACHERS AND TRADE, 
D MUSIC-MISTRESS to Teach Piano; Elementary Violin a REAT SALE OF MUSIC.—Large Stock of 
recommendation. Tocommence duty atonce. Salary £110. Apply, | Breitkopf & Hiirtel, Peters, Universal. Costallat and other Con- 
Headmaster. tinental Music Publishers by the leading Classical and Modern Masters, 





. “ ~ y+ +: |comprising band, orchestral, trios, quartets, quintets, violin solos, 
WANTED, a MU SICAL CONNECTION, in violin duets, violin and piano, piano solos, piano duets (two pianos, four 
good part of London, suitable for a gentleman, L.R.A.M., | andeight hands), ‘cello solos, ‘cello duets, organ, harmonium, harmonium 
\.R.C.M. Apply, S.C. M., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour | and piano, mandoline, mandoline and piano, operas (vocal and piano 
Street, W.-r. scoresh songs, ~~ a full orchestral a 
7 CRRC _ “Wine cea, an ha | music, Catholic Church music (Latin words), &c., at greatly reduced 

0 COM POSERS.--Mr. E. Westropp Morgan has prices. Parcels sent on approval. . ; . , 

LYRICS for Sale, or would collaborate. Address, 459, KINGSLEY, 43, Southdown Avenue, Brighton. 


Kensington Hill, Brislington, Bristol. SPECIAL NOTICE 
IANISTE wishes to meet VIOLINISTE or other 4,00 dial 
P INSTRUMENTALIST, for Practice and Concerts. Evenings. The undermentioned Books MUST BE SOLD, through death or 








owner :— 





“E. L.,” 20, Lamboura Road, Clapham, 5.W. 4. DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. Edited by Sir Gzorce Grove. 
= . Four Vols. 
\ ANTED, ASSISTANT for MUSIC DEPART- EBENEZER PROUT. Complete Works. 
MENT.—State experience, &c. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Also a MISCELLANEOUS LOT OF BOOKS, covering al! 
Road, W.C.-2. Subjects—Theory and Practical. 








ORGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— | A detailed list will be sent to prospective purchasers on application. 


4 - . A 193, Newrort Roap, MipviesprouGn. 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. ad : » ‘ 





Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. GUIDE TO CANDIDATES FOR THE 

SEVERAL TWO - MANUAL ORGANS, with A.R.C.M. DIPLOMA 
pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, PIANO TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION. 

&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, | Price 1s. 2d. post free. 

et ete ee ee ere Rieter! = By A. H. FILLINGHAM, A.R.CM. 





3, THE CRESCENT, ROUNDHAY, LEEDS, YORKS. 
Ws NTED, Good Second-hand ORGAN PEDALS | “Candidates want advice of this kind.”—Musical Herald. 

} for Piano. Price and particulars to Choirmaster, Wesleyan ** Most original and encouragingly helpful.”—J. H. Thomas, Esq. 
Caurch, Drighlington, near Bradford. I shall highly recommend it."—A. M. Craven, A. R.C.M., and others. 








ENORS should buy set of two songs, BRIGHT Musings and Memories of a 


THE a E —< a — Compas E M 
wG. Price 1s. 6d. the set. Yeekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.-1. / Sear 
eae aan ee a eSSoeEN usician. 
ASS \ OCALISTS should buy SONGS OF THE npr ceiaeniits 
NIGHT (Oakley). Two sets : Numbers 1/4 and 5/7. Price rs. 6d. By SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL, Mus. Doc. 





each set. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.-1. With Portrait. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
enw, ase? " : . The Musical Herala.—“ A book that is full of delightful stories and 
2 " e7 . . . . 
IMITED NU M BER.-—100 Copyright Song's by that narrates the most intimate intercourse with Brahms that has ever 
MacDowell, Delius, Sibelius, Reger, Weingartner, &c. appeared, must be welcomed by all musicians.” 


irs. 6d. carriage paid. Sample dozen, 3s. 6d. Kingsley, 43, Southdow ~ 
cig kg —————e oo | MACMILLAN & CO., Lep.. LONDON, W.C.-s. 


FORTHCOMING ORGAN RECITALS. 


FOR THE MUSICIANS’ GIFT. 





CATHEDRAL RECITALS. | Musicians’ Gift is in immediate need of further resources. 
In the near future a number of cathedral and other | Over £3,000 has already been given by musicians and masic- 

celebrated organists are giving recitals in aid of the Musicians’ lovers, of which all bat £30 has bee m expended beens 

Gift to the Forces. Recitals have been arranged at the | instruments, and musical organization. To meet immediate 

cathedrals of Bristol, Chichester, Glasgow, Hereford, | needs, a further £2,000 is urgently required. 

Llandaff, Lincoln, Londonderry, Manchester, Newcastle, | . 

Oxford, Ripon, Southwark, Winchester, Worcester, and | TO ORGANIST READERS. 

York. Recitals will also be given at St. Botolph’s, | ; 

Bishopsgate, All Hallows’, Gospel Oak, and St. hated, | Arrangements are being made to supply leaflets to all 

Leytonstone, and many others are in process of arrangement. —— ae Srecemnsenen ted Gente, The aryeed 

can be printed on the back of the leaflet, which briefly 

A LEAD TO EVERY ORGANIST. describes the need of the men for the recreation which only 

music can supply. Every organist reader of the A/usica/ 

This magnificent lead to a fresh effort to raise funds for! 7imes is earnestly asked to co-operate in this effort by 
the provision of musical facilities to our men could be easily | giving at least one Organ Recital in aid of the Fund. 
llowed by almost every organist without personal expense. | Promises of recitals should be sent to Major H. Walford 
Invaluable aid would thus be rendered to the work of the | Davies, R.A.F., Mus. Doc., Musicians’ Gift to the Forces, 
Musicians’ Gift at this time when the need is more urgent | Universities House, 25, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, 
than ever. together with a request for the number of leaflets which the 

| recitalist requires with blank side for programme. 
CONTINUOUS REQUESTS FROM FRANCE, 

The next few months must be months of waiting and | EP eee. ee A Seiee. Ca 
wWeertainty for many thousands of men who cannot yet be| If you are not an organist, please bring the need and the 
demobilised, and the continuous requests from the Y.M.C.A. | suggestion before an organist of your acquaintance, and, if 
Huts abroad for music and instruments are such that the | possible, obtain the promise of a recital. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(InstiTuTED 1872.) 





President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 


Chairman of Board: 
Sm FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


February 5, at 3 p.t.—Pianoforte Recital by Miss Emmeline 
Medd-Hall. 

Kebruary 12, at 3 p.n.—Students’ Concert. 

lebruary 19, at 3 p.m.—Pianoforte Recital by Mr. Charlton Keith. 

February 20, at 3 p.m.—Students’ Concert, 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical Musical Subjects, and Elocution. 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course 
—may be entered for. The College is open to beginners as well as to 
the more proficient student. 

Students are prepared for the Degrees in Music of the London and 
other Universities, the & inations of the Royal College of Organists, 
Trinity College of Music, &c. 

The Orcuestrat, Cxorat, the Orrratic, and CxHamsper Music 
CLassgs are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other instrument) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified 
professors. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

Students not older than 16 years are admitted to the Junior ScHooL 
at reduced fees. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 
to the undersigned. 





Cc. N. H,. RODWELL, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 1. 


MACDOWELL’'S 
SONGS SONGS 


ALBU MS. 
FIVE SONGS, Opp. 11 and 12, Low or High Voice. 
SIX LOVE SONGS, Op. 40. 
FOUR SONGS, Op. 56, Low or High Voice. 
THREE SONGS, Op. 58. 
THREE SONGS, Op. 60. 
ALBUM OF SELECTED SONGS, Low or High Voice. 
Price, each, 3s. 6d. net cash. 





SEPARATE SONGS. 


. Price Net.—s. 
CONSTANCY, D, F (E to F) and G 

DESERTED, D? (D? to D?) and E? 

FAIR SPRINGTIDE, C (B to E) and E 

MY JEAN, G, A(EtoE), andC_... me 
SLUMBER SONG, D3 (D> to D3) and E? = 
THY BEAMING EYES, D, E?, F (Cto F)andG 2 


MacDOWELL, in his songs, proves himself gifted 
with @ fount of melody as spontaneous as that of 
Schubert. A rare delicacy of charm and piquancy 
pervades them all.—Musical World. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 


© & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, W.-1. 
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AND OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS, 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


THE LITTLE SEVCIK 


Complete, 3s. 6d. 
Or in Three Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 
The BEST VIOLIN TUTOR the World has 
produced. Chosen for the Associated Board 
EXAMINATIONS. 





Full Prospectus of the Sevcik Method, complete List of 
Violin and Orchestral Music, and graded catalogue of 
Pianoforte Works sent free on application. 


Yr ) Y 
SEVCIK WORKS 
Everyone rejoices, and we are sure PROFESSOR 
SEVCIK the foremost among these, that his people ar 
now recognised as an allied nation (Czech). 


FINGER TECHNIC, Op. 1, four books. 

BOWING TECHNIC, Op. 2, six books. 

PREPARATORY TECHNIC, Op. 7. 8, 9 
four books. 

VIOLIN METHOD, Op. 6, for Beginners 
seven parts. 

BOOK OF MELODIES ‘ 


BOSWORTH & CO,, 


8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: 
Berincer's Tutor. Warp's Procressive Tutor. Hemy's Tutor. 
Wickins’s Rarip Tutor. Granam P. Moore's First Paincipces. 
Publishers of Sevcik’s Violin Method, Beringer’s Daily Technical 
Studies. Macfarren’s The Child's First Music Lesson. 





IN PREPARATION, 


MY 
MUSICAL PILGRIMAGE 
1850-1918. 
BY 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE 


Lonpox : Novetto anp Company, Limite. 
New Yorx: Tue H. W. Gray Co. 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1919. 





MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
By Epwin Evans. 
I.—FRANK BRIDGE. 


The problem of eclecticism in music is one that 
exercises many minds. Some go so far as to 
refuse it any right to exist. If, for instance, a 
critic confesses to many tastes he is liable to be 
told that he has no taste. If he can sound the 
metaphysical depths of a modern Symphony, and 
also take pleasure in cleverly-written music of the 
lighter kind, his opinion on the former will be open 
to suspicion. It is not every musician who has 
the courage to assert, as one of our composers did 
ihe other day, that Sousa’s Marches are essentially 
good music. The position of the composer is even 
more delicate. There are some who maintain 
that no great artist can be an eclectic. Did not 
one of the greatest modern French painters assert 
in all seriousness that in art there is revolution 
and there is plagiarism, and there is nothing 
between? Others, on the contrary, maintain that 
every great artist must necessarily be an eclectic, 
and they have a prima facie justification in the 
fact that every time a creative artist makes a 
selection between various ideas occurring to him, 
he is in fact performing an exercise in eclecticism. 
In the end the solution of the problem depends 
not only upon the degree in which the ideas are 
his own, but also on the degree in which he makes 
them his own, for it is obvious that every creative 
artist must acknowledge a debt to his predecessors, 
unless he elect to begin with the most primitive 
forms, and discard all inherited knowledge. 

In modern music the question is at all times 
acute. We can all cite instances of composers 
who deck themselves with borrowed plumes which 
they fail to combine in a homogeneous garment. 
The feathers plucked from various sources are in 
constant conflict with each other, and there is no 
unity of style. ‘These are the bad eclectics. There 
are, however, others who, without being revolutionary 
in themselves, are in sympathy with modernity, or 
rather with those elements of modernity which 
can be assimilated into their own set style, for it is 
the test of such composers that they really have a 
personal style which acts as a solvent upon any 
ingredients they may introduce to enrich it. These 
are the good eclectics, and one of the best, perhaps 
even the best of such in English music of to-day, 
is Frank Bridge. One might compare his esthetic 
to that of the eclectic wing in modern Russian 
music, or perhaps to that of Florent Schmitt in 
modern French music. In a lighter mood one 
might venture a pun on his name, but with the 
qualification that, if he is a bridge, he is an 
impressive piece of architecture, a bridge that 





besides fulfilling its function, presents an outline 
and a composition of masses that endow it with the 
qualities of the best art. 

Frank Bridge was born at Brighton in 1879, and 
studied at the Royal College of Music. The 
teaching there rests upon the solid foundation of 
the older polyphony in association with the cult of 
composers like Brahms and Glazounoff. It is 
eminently sound, but its conservatism is such that 
the more venturesome students on emerging from 
it promptly proceed to throw their academic 
ballast overboard, often without discriminating 
sufficiently between what would be of service to 
them and what is useless. At the other extreme 
there are, as always in such institutions, students 
who are content to go on repeating, as well as may 
be, the pattern of their models. Frank Bridge 
took the middle course. He has never departed 
from the solid methods which have their roots in 
tradition, but his conformity to them, which has at 
no time been slavish, has gradually become asso- 
ciated with the wide range of modern resource. 
These new elements have, however, always been 
assimilated with his established style, and it would 
be difficult to find in his works a modernism that 
could not be explained by the older ruling. 
Just as the acute dissonances used as a 
pointillage by Stravinsky in his later works occur 
also in Ravel, but embedded in an explanatory 
harmonic context, in Frank Bridge will be found 
most of the current extensions of the older 
harmony, but in a state of complete reconciliation. 
This implies, of course, a consummate technical 
proficiency, and even those, if there be any, who 
find nothing else to admire in his music, will 
readily concede to him the great quaiiiy of knowing 
exactly what he is doing, and doing it with 
remarkable precision. Nowadays that counts for 
much. 

Owing to the relatively rarer performance of 
orchestral works, the importance of Frank Bridge 
in English music is best measured by his chamber 
music, which is a constant feature of éur concert 
rooms. It is represented by numerous works, the 
first of which dates from 1904 and consists of ‘Three 
Novelettes’ for string quartet. One would scarcely 
select them nowadays as an example of their 
composer’s characteristic work, but nevertheless 
the first of them still retains its hold upon the 
affections of concert-goers. The following year 
Bridge was a prize-winner in the first of the 
numerous competitions instituted by Mr. W. W. 
Cobbett for works in the cyclic form for which he 
has revived the title ‘ Fantasy,’—formerly a very 
familiar one in English music, both as ‘ Fantasy’ 
and ‘Fancy.’ The first competition was for a 
string quartet, and the work sent in by Frank 
Bridge, which took the second prize, is still 
frequently performed. In the same year he also 
wrote a quintet in four movements for strings and 
pianoforte. Although he had not yet travelled any 
great distance along the road which led to his 
present strongly individual manner, this work was 
of the type upon which no composer cares to turn 
his back even when he has left far behind the 
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method of working which it represents. Its chief|a string quartet. Sixty-seven works were sent in, 
fault was its length, and by reducing the number | that of Frank Bridge being his Quartet in E minor, 
of movements to three and subjecting these to| After one or two hearings this now familiar work 
drastic revision he has since given it the right to’ suffered the fate of music that is allowed to remain 
rank with his best works. In fact there are many in manuscript, and it was not until it was published 
who look upon the slow movement as containing as two or three years ago that it made its re-appear 
much intrinsic beauty as may be found in those ance in the concert-room, where it has become a 
works which are considered his masterpieces. permanent feature of the English répertoire. A 

In 1906 he obtained a mention d’honneur in an quotation from the second movement is given 
international competition organized at Bologna for | here: 





STRING QUARTET IN E MINOR (2ND MOVEMENT). 


Adagio molt 
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‘The only other chamber work of that year consists | Fantasy-Quartet in F sharp minor, which dates 
of ‘ Three Idylls’ for string quartet, which preceded | from 1910, is not only one of its composer’s out- 
the larger work and are similar in conception to the | standing works but also one of the most striking 
‘ Novelettes,’ although the advance towards maturity |of the many which have been the result of 
is distinctly apparent. Signs of it are, however,|Mr. Cobbett’s initiative. One might, in fact, 
more readily discerned here, as elsewhere, in the | regard its date as a turning-point in Bridge’s career. 
method employed to obtain the richer sonority than| Though his progress towards a more complete 
in the actual thematic material. deployment of his individuality has been con- 

In r908 Mr. Cobbett held his second competition, | tinuous, from 1910 onwards it was to become 
this time inviting composers to submit Fantasy-| more rapid. The first effect of this will be noticed 
Trios for pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello. ‘That of| in the remarkably fine Sextet for strings composed 
Frank Bridge, in C minor, obtained the first-prize. | in 1912, which, unfortunately, has not yet been 
It is a very good example of the form, which one| published. It belongs to the steadily growing 
might describe as that of a Sonata-Allegro in which | list of works by which British chamber music 
the development section is occupied by episodes | challenges comparison on equal terms with 
corresponding to an dudante and Scherso. In the| contemporary achievements in the same field. 
same year the composer began to turn his attention | Until, however, it is made more readily accessible 
to folk-tune, the first-fruit of this new interest being | tp the public, the nature of the composer’s progress 

‘An Irish Melody’ for string quartet, the theme of} can best be judged by comparing the Bologna 
which is the very beautiful one known as the | String Quartet of 1906 with the String Quartet in 
‘ Londonderry Air.” The treatment is clever and |G minor, another Cobbett prize-work, which 
interesting, but it is felt that the Introduction is| received its first hearing in 1915. Both these 
relatively so important as to impair the balance of | compositions abound in high musical qualities, 
what is to follow. and have every title to a permanent place in 

About this time Mr. Cobbett began to vary the| the répertoire. It is not one of those instances 
practice of organizing competitions by commis- /so common with modern compositions where the 
sioning works in fantasy form from composers|new work supersedes the earlier effort. But to 
of proved merit, and among others he invited | those who seek to probe the musical personality 
Frank Bridge to write for him, with a free hand | of the composer, the more recent Quartet will 
as regards both method and time of composition, | convey much more than its predecessor. For that 
a Fantasy- Quartet for pianoforte and strings.|reason quotations are included from the first 
Possibly as a result of this greater freedom the | movement : 








STRING QUARTET IN G MINOR, 
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[Viola.] dolcisstnte. 





(4) 2nd Subject. 












































The Bologna Quartet might still, if one were 
captious, be classed with the works of efigont. 
That in G minor reveals a personal outline and phy- 
siognomy. About the same time Bridge returned 
to the treatment of popular themes, writing two 
short but very attractive pieces based on the 
English tunes ‘Sally in our Alley’ and ‘ Cherry 
Ripe’ They are also adapted for stringed 
orchestra, and are frequently heard in both forms. 
A pianoforte-duet arrangement has recently been 
published. 

The composer’s most recent work is a broadly- 
conceived Sonata for ’cello and pianoforte in two 
movements. ‘The sweeping, somewhat rhetorical 
phrasing which permeates most of the composer's 
work holds complete sway here. Its grip on the 
audience is such that on first hearing one is apt to 








latter he was chiefly concerned with securing a 
richer blend of composite sonority, in the former 
the problem was rather to balance the subtlety of 
his later method with the brilliance that had 
always characterised his scoring. In knowledge 
of instrumentation he has few rivals even among 
those who, like himself, combine composition with 
a high degree of instrumental proficiency. It is 
the same dual experience that makes him a 
|remarkably good conductor. In any other country 
‘but England it is fairly certain that occupation 
would have been found for him in that capacity. 
As it would have diverted much of the time he is 
now able to give to creative work, perhaps we may 
congratulate ourselves, though we might not have 
become aware of the loss at first, as, in place of 








/one or two unwritten chamber compositions, we 










resent the inevitable interruptions which arise from | should have had more frequent opportunities ot! 
the necessity for preserving the shape of the work. | hearing his orchestral works to which other con- 
It is only when the form is familiar that one | ductors seem to think their duty accomplished by 
realises the need for a punctuation the first | giving a performance every two years or so. The 
impression of which is that it errs on the side of | prejudice against giving the public the sam 
excess. As always is the case of works whose|chance of familiarising itself with an English 
foremost quality is breadth, a great deal depends} work, however successful, as with one of 
on the interpretation which, if not sympathetic and | foreign origin, is as difficult to understand as it is 
intelligent, might easily give the impression of | to overcome. 
loosely-knit fragments. There are many modern | The list of orchestral compositions which the 
works of which the same might be said, and it | composer, eliminating the works of his nonage, 
belongs to the many risks which a composer has | still considers representative, opens with ‘ Isabella, 
to take. Happily Bridge’s position is now so|a tone-poem inspired by Keats’s poem, and 
assured that there remains little likelihood of his} completed in 1907. Although the poetic basis of 
being blamed for the shortcomings of the performer. | the work is in narrative form, the musician has 
Frank Bridge’s orchestral works naturally reflect | wisely abstained from treating it in its anecdotal 
the same process of evolution as his chamber | | aspect, preferring to concentrate upon its emotiona! 
music, with the reservation that, whereas in the| elements. A quotation is given in Ex. 3 : 


SYMPHONIC *ISABELLA.”’ 


Porm (ORCHESTRA). 


Ex. 3. 





Allegretto moderato. 
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Next followed a ‘Dance Rhapsody, dated 1908, the same impulse which produced the earlier 
and not to be confused with the later ‘Dance ‘ Khapsody,’ differs very characteristically from it 
Poem.’ As is implied in the title, it is constructed | both in method and substance. The tone-poem, 
of dance rhythms treated with a certain freedom | ‘Summer,’ like most of these works, has had few 
from formal constraint, and at the same time with | performances, and the writer is not in a position 
dramatic feeling. There is in addition to be| to describe it, but the two shorter poems inspired 
remarked, here and in some later works, a certain) by the writings of Richard Jefferies have left an 
spectacular quality of orchestration which points | abiding impression that they belong to their 
to the probability that Frank Bridge would be a| composer’s most representative works. They are 
brilliant writer for the theatre if the English stage, | respectively prefaced by the following quotations : 
both lyric and dramatic, offered more liberal | 
openings for the native composer. Opera, and 
perhaps more particularly the modern expanded 
art of the ballet, would be a fruitful field for him, 
but unfortunately it is a field that, in the England of How beautiful a delight to make the world joyous ! 
to-day, has still to be wrested from the foreigner. The song should never be silent, the dance never still, 
There followed next in succession a Suite, the laugh should sound like water which runs for ever. 
‘ The Sea,’ which is about to be published under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Trust, and the A quotation from the first of these Poems is 
‘Dance Poem,’ which, though perhaps a fruit of | given in Ex. 4: 


Those thoughts and feelings which are not sharply 
defined, but have a haze of distance and beauty about 
them, are always dearest. 


Two Poems (ORCHESTRA).—NO. 1. 


Andante moderato ¢ semplice. 
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It is impossible to leave the orchestral section 
of Frank Bridge’s activities without referring to a 


! 
Suite for Strings which is in course of publication, 
and especially to the ‘ Lament’ for Strings : 





LAMENT (STRING ORCHESTRA). 


. Adagio, con molto espressione. 


lunga 














composed on June 14, 1915, in memory of a 
well-loved child-friend, Catherine, who perished 
with the whole of her family in the ‘ Lusitania.’ 
This short, but pathetically beautiful piece, 
which is obtainable in print, is not only charac- 
teristic, but of the most convincing sincerity. 
There lingers in the memory an impression of the 
effect it made when first heard at Queen’s Hall. 
The audience was too spell-bound for a noisy 
demonstration of favour, but the eloquence of the 
music had achieved what a more ambitious or 
studied composition could not have effected. 





= 
- oo — 


In turning to Frank Bridge’s pianoforte pieces 
and songs, it is necessary to make some distinction. 
Some of them are not only of a very high quality, 
but they also reflect the modern spirit. On the 
other hand there have been times when he was 
inclined to make concessions to a larger public, 
and one would scarcely recognise the Suite 
‘A Fairy Tale’ as emanating from the same pen 
as the ‘Three Poems,’ or especially the ‘ Four 
Characteristic Pieces.’ The former include 
‘Solitude,’ from which is taken : 


‘SOLITUDE’ (FROM ‘THREE POEMS FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO’). 


Poco adagio e molto espressivo. 























The chromaticism of the * Four Characteristic | 
Pieces’ recalls a little that of Scriabin, and especially 
of his middle period, with which however Frank 
Bridge has little familiarity. As in many such 
instances one is driven to the conclusion that there 
are processes of harmonic thought which are, so to 
speak, in the air, and that composers of an 
adventurous turn of mind are bound to explore 








them sooner or later whether they happen or not 
to be aware of their predecessors’ experiments in 
the same direction. But even if Frank Bridge was 
subconsciously influenced from without, he has 
made this chromaticism, in common with all the 
idiomatic devices he employs, in an intimate sense 
his own. The piece ‘ Bittersweet’ : 


* BITTERSWEET ’ (FROM ‘CHARACTERISTIC PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO’). 


Allegretto nioderato. 
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furnishes a striking example of this. Technically 
it has the resemblance referred to, and yet the 
actual musical content is very characteristic of 
Frank Bridge's later writings. 

His latest composition for the pianoforte 
consists of three Improvisations for the left hand 
alone, entitled ‘At Dawn,’ ‘A Vigil,’ and 
‘A Revel.’ The impulse to write them came 
from a pianist who has lost his right arm in the 
War. ‘There must, unfortunately, be many such 
cases, as it has already been foreshadowed that 
they will be the occasion for many similar 
compositions. It is to be hoped that their aim 
will be kept in view with the same assiduity, for 
these pieces are models of their kind. In the 
first place, unless they have real musical interest, 
apart from superficial attractiveness, they are a 
poor compliment to those for whom they are 
intended. But, in addition to this, it is scarcely 
enough that they must be written so that they can 
be played with one hand. ‘That is an insufficient 
motive to a musician. ‘hey must be so conceived 
for one hand only that the other becomes actually 
an impediment if one attempts to use it. This is 
what has been achieved in these three remarkable 
pieces. ‘They are of great musical interest, and so 
admirably thought-out for one hand that it is much 
more difficult to play them, especially ‘A Revel,’ 
using both. 

With regard to the songs—which, as will be 
seen from the appended list, are becoming fairly 
numerous —-it is necessary to bear in mind the type 
that has hitherto prevailed in England. Frank 
Bridge is sufficiently an Englishman to appreciate 
its better features, and sufficiently a musician to 
recoil from the evil fate which has overtaken it. 
He has rescued its directness of appeal, its melodic 
conciseness and unity of design, and presented 
them with a new vitality. To those who favour 
the more declamatory type of song that is now in 
the ascendant, these lyrics may savour of reaction, 
but their quarrel will be with the type of song, and 
not with the use to which Frank Bridge has put it. 
At the same time there are signs that the composer’s 
allegiance to the type is wavering, and the near 
future should see some development in this 
direction which has hitherto been retarded solely 
by the overwhelming attention Frank Bridge has 
given to chamber music, in which his best success 
has been achieved. 

It is in this domain that one most readily 
concedes to him those flattering epithets of which 
the critic makes, or should make, sparing use. 
He is also a fine writer for the orchestra, but here 
his actual achievements are less conspicuous. 
Should the conditions of our theatrical life 
improve, the writer is confident that it is this 
composer’s destiny to produce works @ grand 
cadre which will have the double quality of 
pleasing all but the most sophisticated section of 
the musical world without at the same time 
estranging that much greater public which is less 
eager for the technical innovations than for broad, 
picturesque, and spectacular effects. There is in 


his most spacious works an unusual power of 





sustaining and even accumulating effect, and in 
opera, ballet, or any form of dramatic work, it is 
ultimately this power of sustaining the interest 
which wins the day. 


List or COMPOSITIONS. 


ORCHESTRAL. 


Symphonic Poem, ‘ Isabella’ . Unpublished 


Dance Rha ly oe “on one on ~ 
Suite, ‘The Sea’ To be aes by the Carnegie Trust 
Dance Poem. Unpublished 


. To be published by 


Suite for String Orchestra 
Goodwin % Tabb 


Tone-Poem, ‘Summer’ ... Unpublished 

Lament for String Orchestra ... Goodwin & Tabb 
(Also arrang-d for Pianoforte Solo. ) 

Two Poems (Richard Jefferies) “ Unpublished 

Five Entr’actes, ‘The Hunchback’ . nal 7 


CHAMBER Music. 

Three Novelettes (string name Augener & Co. 
Three Idylls_ ~ 
Quartet in E minor 
Quartet in G minor 
Phantasy String Quartet a 
Phantasy Trio (Pianoforte, V: iolin, and Cello) - 
Phantasy Quartet (Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and ’Cello) 
Goodwin & Tabb 

. Unpublished 


Avison Edition 
Novello & Co. 


(Quintet (Pianoforte and Strings) a 
Sextet (2 Violins, 2 Violas, and 2 Cellos) 
An Irish Melody (Londonderry Air) for String ¢ Quartet 
‘Augener & Co. 
‘Sally in our Alley,’ ‘Cherry Ripe’ (String Quartet) 
Winthrop Rogers 
Sonata for ’Cello and Pianoforte . 
Miniatures (easy) for Pianoforte, V ‘olin, and Cello 
Books 1, 2, and 3 a Goodwin & Tabb 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Minuet on ove Augener & Co. 
Columbine = oo , a" 
Romance cee ~_ on one % 
Sea Idyl soe ose ar cos o 
Capriccio, No. ind _ -_ , is 
Capriccio, No. b ; i 
Three Poems (Solitude, Ecstasy, Sunset) : a 
Arabesque eis - 
Three Sketches (April, Rosemary, Valse 

Capricieuse) ... ... Winthrop Rogers 
Three Miniature Pastorals (easy) on ” 


Four Characteristic Pieces: (1.) Water 
Nymphs ; (2.) Fragrance ; (3.) Bitter- 
sweet ; (4.) Fireflies . wn “ 

Suite, ‘A Fairy Tale’ (The Princess, 
The Ogre, The Spell, The Prince) .. 

Three Improvisations (At Dawn, A 
Vigil, A Revel) aa ane 


Augener & Co. 
Winthrop Rogers 
SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE (Zar/y). 


Devon Maid ay Rogers 


Go not, happy day one ee - 
Dawn and Evening... ro a3 we 
The Violets Blue ve 7 ee oe 
All things that we clasp a ‘a 
E’en as a lovely flower = ; a 
So Perverse jin ii a 
Blow, blow thou Winter wind . —- wes * 


Soncs (Later). 


Adoration . on sins pe 
Come to me in my dreams... sie ms 
Strew no more red roses — ons wn i 
Love went a-riding “es Se ; ove me 
Where she lies asleep - . ‘ dae ia “ 
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SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE. 


Thy hand in mine ae 
Mantle of Blue (in process ‘of publication) ” 
So early in the morning O! en. : o 
Easter — a ) eee Chappell & Co. 
Isobel ” 


O that it were so! 7 
Sonnet for Voice and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) ; 3 
* Blow out, you Bugles’ 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
Augener & Co. 
(2 ) Spring Song ; 


Gondoliera ‘ 
Four Easy Pieces : (1. ) “Meditation ; 


(3.) Lallab by 5 ( (4. ) ways Dance . Augener & Co. 
Norse Legen .-« Winthrop Rogers | 
Souvenir . iors o sl — 99 
Amaryllis... 

Moto Perpetuo ... a ee soe Goodwin’ & Tabb 

Cradle Song ae aad sal aa “ 
‘CELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 

Elégie_... oe at aa .. Goodwin & Tabb 

Mélodie ... a bia saa o» 

Morning Song Winthrop Rogers 


VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE. 
Pensiero ... - sats Stainer & Bell 
Allegro appassionata ar or one ” 
ORGAN WORKS. 


Andante Moderato in C minor... Novello & Co. 


Adagio in E major ‘ia a * 
Allegro con spirito in B flat major ” 
Andantino sis Winthrop Rogers 
Allegro ben moderato... ans eee ” 
Andante con moto ‘ ” 
A Book of Three Pieces (being published) ” 


PART-SONGS. 


Autumn (s.A.T.B.) Novello & Co. 


ScHOooL SONGs. 
‘For God, and King, and Right’ (Unison) Winthrop Rogers 
‘The Graceful Swaying Wattle (2 Parts and 


Accompaniment . ” 
‘Lullaby’ (3 Parts and Accompaniment) a 
‘Peter Piper’ (3 Parts, Unaccompanied) % 
A Litany (3 Parts) a 99 
‘Sister, Awake !’(2 Parts and Accompaniment) a 


‘Lay a Garland (2 Part Canon and Accompaniment) 
Winthrop Rogers 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA. 


Prayer Augener & Co. 


Znterludes. 


The encore to-day is so frequently a concession 
to the clamour of a handful of insatiables—often 
the least musical section of the audience—that it 
is refreshing to read of a demand at once quiet 
and unanimous. ‘Turning over the pages of the 
Musical World of September 30, 1836, I came 
across the following in an account of the Norwich 
Festival : 


‘The magnificent anthem, ‘“ Hosannah to 
the Son of David,” one of Orlando Gibbons’s 
best specimens (accompanied on the organ 
by Mr. Turle) was performed in a most 
masterly manner; the whole audience rose 
at its conclusion, which was an intimation 
for its repetition. It was accordingly encored.’ 


Winthrop Rogers method of encoring was general. 


Winthrop Rogers | 


| It would be interesting to know how far such a 
Our concerts 
‘to-day would gain if the recalls of soloists could 
| be done away with. There is no more ridiculous 
| convention than this of holding up the proceedings 
i while a performer dodges to and from the platform, 
‘gathering up the gradually-diminishing applause. 
/One good salvo, a bow, and the incident should 
‘close. And if encores were given only in response 
,to such an impressive demand as this at Norwich, 
a great deal of time and bad temper would be 
|saved. It is worth noting, by-the-way, that the 
| demand followed a severe choral work. To-day 
concerted items, however fine, usually obtain much 
iless applause than a solo effort of inferior musical 
‘value. If we estimate the musical taste of a crowd 
| by indications of this sort, what conclusion should 
we come to concerning the packed audience at 
(ueen’s Hall the other day, who made more fuss 
over Calvé’s singing of Gounod’s ‘O ma lyre 
immortelle’ than over the fine new orchestral 
work of Delius, ‘Once upon a time’? Here we 
had a singer and a song, both (to be quite frank) 
showing unmistakable signs of wear, but received 
with rapture; the reception given to Delius and 
his novelty was comparatively cold. Even when 
allowance is made for the sentimental fervour of 
the hundreds of old opera-goers present, who were 
more concerned with their memories of Calvé 
fifteen years ago than with the business in hand, 
the comparison gives rise to depression. One 
cannot help feeling that great singers are often a drag 
on the wheel of progress. Thanks to a voice (or the 
remains of one //ws a great past) they are able to 
perpetuate music of a standard which no orchestra 
or instrumental soloist would dare to include in a 
first-class programme. ‘They do further damage 
by drawing attention from much finer performances 
by a band or chorus. A concert in which the 
feeblest music produces the biggest results in the 
way of applause and bouquets is a failure. It has 
merely helped to perpetuate a thoroughly bad 
tradition. The cure? A firm stand by those 
responsible for the arrangement of the programme, 
a disregard of box-office considerations, or an 
epidemic of laryngitis of a virulent and chronic 
type among all but a handful of singers. As all 
these three remedies are phenomena involving a 
temporary suspension of the laws of nature, we 
need not consider them further. 


Let us instead get back to this Norwich Festival 
of eighty-three years ago, and note that although 
the audience distinguished itself as few audiences 
do by knowing a good thing when they heard it, 
ithose responsible for the performance did their 
best to spoil the work. It is curious how at that 
time, and for about a century previous, people 
seemed to have had no perception of the beauty of 
unaccompanied singing. The great composers 
| Han no better. Take all the choral works of Bach, 





Handel, Purcell, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and 


| Wagner, and see how rarely they allow the voices 
‘To-day no decent choir would 


|to be heard alone. 
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dream of singing Gibbons’s ‘ Hosanna’ other than 
a cappella. At this Norwich concert they not only 
imported Mr. Turle to provide a quite superfluous 
organ background, but added some brass as well : 


‘The fine pedal pipes of the organ, the 
equal and subdued tones of the well-filled 
choir, the sweet confusion of the subjects, and 
the trombones, just introduced at the last 
period, rendered the performance of this 
anthem one of the gems of the morning.’ 


A choir to-day, even if ‘ well-filled,’ singing this 
work in a ‘subdued’ fashion would be faithfully 
dealt with by the critics. But the representative 
of the Musical World was perhaps too much 
swayed by extra-musical considerations. For 
example, he begins his notice of the ‘Creation’ 
performance with a dithyramb on the physical 
attractions of some of the choir. Clearly he had 
a roving eye! Hear him: 

‘The soprani are as pretty a choir of sweet 
faces as the place may well be proud of ; and 
save the galaxy and talent exhibited in the 
treble choir at the Exeter Hall Festival 
this season, we have not seen a match to their 
angel voices’ (sic). 

So he had been throwing glances in Exeter Hall, 
the rogue! But why the significant silence as to 
the altos? Since when have trebles had the 
monopoly of pretty faces? I have never been a 
keen observer of such matters, but my experience 
Teves however, the point is not nearly so 
important as our Norwich writer seemed to think. 

This unanimous standing of the audience when 
they wished for an encore, was an excellent and 
truly democratic method. I was mentally praising 
the good sense of it, when turning the page I found 
that the Norwichians, like the cookery book, had 
also ‘another way.’ Among the items of this same 
concert was Beethoven’s ‘Quail’ song. ‘Caradori’ 
(we read) ‘sang it very well; and it was instantly 
signified by the President’s wand, that an encore 
was desired, which of course took place.’ Let us 
be thankful that we have no president at our 
concerts to-day. It is bad enough to have an 
encore brought about by a group of the performer’s 
friends. A Member ofthe Nobility and Gentry of 
the Neighbourhood, wand in hand, graciously 
signifying that a performance has pleased Him so 
much that He desires its repetition, would be too 
much for even a ballad concert audience. 





A point in connection with the new Delius work 
mentioned above serves to remind us that a 
composer may now do with impunity things that 
tenor even five--years ago would have called 
forth a storm of objection. Midway through the 
work (I quote from the analytical note) ‘the move- 
ment gains speed and works up to a frenzied 
climax, culminating in a wild shout of men’s voices, 
heard behind the orchestra.’ It is a significant 
fact that so far from objecting to this deliberate 
employment of an unmusical effect, most of the 
newspaper reports did not even mention it. Yet 





what a hullabaloo there was over the Strauss wind 
machine, the bleating of the sheep in ‘Don 
Quixote,’ and the battle music in ‘Ein Heldenleben.’ 
Following the Delius work, we had Calvé singing 
the ‘Habanera’ from ‘Carmen,’ and very audibly 
snapping her fingers as a substitute for the 
tambourine. Again nobody turned a hair. Can 
you imagine these things being done at a symphony 
concert a few years ago without a protest ? 


By the way, the shout in ‘Once upon a time’ 
was a failure. Most of us had looked forward to a 
thrill, but the shout, instead of being ‘wild,’ as 
per contract, was singularly tame. The ensemble 
and tone were delightful, but these are just the 
qualities that were not wanted. ‘The //ano, well 
drilled, and apologetic ‘Hi’ was quite out of 
the picture. Even so might the churchwardens and 
sidesmen of St. Abinadab’s raise a devout cheer 
next Sunday on finding a fat and unexpected 
cheque in the collection. I hope to hear ‘ Once 
upon a time’ again soon, with a whoop that will 
make the audience sit up. 


Most musicians will agree with the general 
principles laid down in Mr. Froggatt’s article 
on ‘The Concert Programme’ in the January 
Musical Times. There are, however, one or two 
matters of detail over which many of us will part 
company with him. For example, he considers 
that an orchestral programme should include ‘a 
Symphony or Symphonic Poem (or some other 
composition for full orchestra of similar extent). 
and a Concerto.’ I believe few audiences of 
to-day want to hear a Symphony and a Concerto 
ata sitting. ‘There is a growing opinion that the 
Concerto is the least interesting of the larger-forms. 
Most of the frequently-played examples, judged on 
purely musical grounds, should go straight to the 
shelf. They are kept from deserved oblivion 
merely by the glamour surrounding the soloist. I 
recently observed the attitude of the audience 
during a performance of the ‘ Emperor’ Concerto. 
The only apparent signs of interest came from 
people in a good position to watch the pianist’s 
hands. At least a dozen folk near me folded their 
evening paper, like the Arab, and silently stole 
away. Judging from the attitude of the remainder, 
they were less interested in the Concerto than in 
any other item, yet its end was the signal for the 
most vociferous applause of the evening How 
many of them thought of Beethoven or his work? 
The man of the hour was the pianist, who, having 
bowed some six or seven times, graciously gave us 
a brief solo. How much is the cause of music 
advanced by such performances as this? If we 
must have the pianoforte and orchestra in 
combination (and many of us deny the necessity), 
cannot we have shorter examples, or a movement 
detached from a concerto ? This latter suggestion 
will no doubt be regarded as a heresy. But when 
there is no thematic connection between the 
movements, and each is complete, why should they 
not be heard separately? Nobody objects to 
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a pianist playing a Bach Fugue without the Prelude ; 
our best actors frequently perform an Act from a 
Shakespeare play, or such extracts as the Screen 
scene from ‘The School for Scandal.’ Even 
Wagner’s operas are cut, and (worst of all) scenes 
are transferred from the stage to the concert 
platform, with vocal parts represented by 
instruments. Having swallowed these camels for 
years, we need make no fuss about such gnats as 
the carving up of concertos. 


‘No vocal solo should be permitted without 
orchestral accompaniment,’ says Mr. Froggatt. 
This convention is one under which we have 
groaned too long. If vocalists made use of the 
very fair supply of fine modern songs with orches- 
tral accompaniment we should welcome the 
recommendation. As they almost invariably give 
us a threadbare extract for a long-dead opera, 
what might be one of the most delightful features 
of the programme is merely a bore. Further, I 
see no reason why a group of good songs with 
pianoforte accompaniment should not be heard at 
an orchestral concert. It would provide welcome 
relief, and would also bring to the ears of a large 
audience many beautiful songs which at present are 
heard only by the comparatively small numbers 
that attend vocal recitals. 


‘The ideal programme is undoubtedly drawn 
from the works of a single composer.’ I am 
sorry to differ again from Mr. Froggatt, but if 
there is one kind of programme that more 
than any other tends to monotony it is the single- 
composer scheme. At least three composers should 
be represented by the big works of a programme, 
and if three more can be given a show by means of 
smaller items so much the better for all concerned, 
—including the big composers. (Mr. Froggatt, it 
must be remembered, in speaking of a type of 
concert which rarely lasts less than two hours. 
In vocal and instrumental recitals of from 
sixty to ninety minutes’ duration, there are cases 
where a one-man programme, veri carefully 
planned, may give no impression of monotony.) 


Again, ‘an arrangement of the various items 
of a programme in chronological order should be 
adhered to whenever possible; it would be an 
advantage from an educational, but also from an 
artistic point of view.’ I grant the educational 
advantage, especially in a scheme showing the 
development of a particular form, but I deny the 
artistic value of such an arrangement. Many a 
charming old work gains by following a strenuous 
modern one. For example, I never heard Bach’s 
Aria for strings to such advantage as on an occasion 
when it succeeded a strepitous Symphonic Poem. 
Similarly the modern work that came after the 
Bach Aria sounded more beautifully coloured than 
if it had followed the Symphonic Poem. ‘The 
contrast was good for both music and hearers. 


_ Lastly, I go only part of the way with Mr. 
Froggatt when he asks for a revival of at least a 
couple of dozen of Haydn’s hundred and twenty- 





five Symphonies. I am sure we all have a kindly 
feeling for Papa, but I doubt if such a revival 
would be the best way of showing it. It would 
surely be far better to detach some of the best 
movements from the Symphonies of the 
writers of that period, and give them occasional 
performance. No one can have looked over the 
Sonatas and Symphonies of the Haydn-Mozcart 
school without being struck by the frequency with 
which a delightful movement occurs in an otherwise 
unsatisfactory work. As a result of the purist’s 
insistence on playing the whole Symphony or 
leaving it alone, many real gems have been lost 
to us. The conductor who will revive a handful 
of them will be doing good work. They may be 
played separately, or three or four converted into 
a Suite, after the manner of the Bach Organ-T'rio 
examples arranged by Sir Henry Wood. ‘The 
policy of playing detached portions might well be 
adopted in the case of some modern Symphonies 
wherein the value of the movements is unequal, or 
where the work is of great length. Objectors may 
be reminded that the Ninth Symphony is rarely 
performed in its entirety, the Finale being usually 
omitted. If we may do this with the greatest of 
seethoven’s Symphonies, why not with some of 
the others? Why, for example, should we never be 
allowed to enjoy the best of the Scherzi without 
.. +. (dare I finish? I see the devout Beethovenite 
looking round for a missile)... . without being 
bored by the slow movements? ‘There! the 
heresy is out, and the heretic must take cover with 


what speed he may. Fests 


THE QUESTION OF FESTIVALS: A PLEA 
FOR CONTINUANCE. 
By HeERMAN KLEIN. 


This question has not yet been properly—e.y., 
worthily and adequately—argued. It is all very 
well to assume a pontifical attitude and declare 
with much emphasis, ‘There shall be no more 
Triennial Festivals; they do more harm than 
good ; therefore let us do without them.’ That 
does not quite settle the matter. It is easier to 
destroy than to build up; also it may be, as we 
have seen during the past four and a half years, a 
process far more enjoyable to otherwise intellectual 
people. And now, with so much ‘reconstruction’ 
in the air, it is becoming habitual to say, ‘ Pull 
down such and such an institution, and see if we 
cannot replace it with a better.’ But the art of 
the country is not exactly on all fours with its 
commerce and trade. It cannot be dealt with quite 
so summarily; and, where music is concerned, you 
have to be particularly careful that your new 
device or system is ready, workable, efficient, and 
superior to the old one. Otherwise your trouble 
will have been in vain, and the remedy prove 
worse than the disease—if there be one. 

The discussion upon the advisability of con- 
tinuing to hold Triennial Festivals after the War 
seems to have taken concrete shape in the autumn 
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of last year. An article on the subject appeared 
in the Saturday Review in September, and was 
quoted at length in the columns of the A/usica/ 
Times for October. That article may be described 
as a defence in anticipation of, rather than a reply 
to, an attack upon our Festival system ; for, truth 
to tell, there had been no direct attack either in 
print or otherwise, but merely gossip and an 
occasional expression of opinion that ‘after the 
War there will be no regular resumption of these 
gatherings.’ The result plainly showed that it had 
not been a case of smoke without fire. The 
expected attack came quickly, minus camouflage, 
from a rather unexpected quarter—that is to say, 
in the Oédserver of October 6, and from the pen of 
Mr. Ernest Newman. It went ‘hammer and 
tongs’ for Triennial Festivals generally and the 
writer of the Sa/urday Review article in particular ; 
the latter, indeed, being courteously described as 
the ‘cursed critic’ who was trying to reanimate 
Festivals after the fashion of that ‘cursed monk, 
Luther ’ (so termed by Nietzsche), when he revived 
religion just as it ‘was fading away during the 
Renaissance. The comparison, however, may 
possibly have been taken as a compliment. 

There is no need to recapitulate the arguments 
put forward by the ‘cursed critic,’ since they have 
already appeared in this journal. In the reply 
that was to ‘smash and opulverise them,’ 
Mr. Newman, after declaring that the whole 
question is not primarily one for London at all, 
says that in the larger towns (where ‘real musical 
opinion is against the continuance’ of Festivals), 
‘the Festival does no good that can compare with 
the evil it does’; and, further, that ‘no town that 
saddles itself with a Triennial Festival can become 
a genuinely musical town.’ He proceeds to give 
his reasons for holding these views, based of course 
upon his own experiences of Birmingham (‘the 
least-cultured city of anything like its size in the 
whole world’), which, as Mr. Newman’s admirers 
are aware, colour in a marked degree the majority 
of his ideas upon the musical life of this country. 
Birmingham, therefore, is taboo; and ‘neither 
Sheffield nor Leeds can be called a musical town. 
In a word, a town can have a vigorous musical 
life or it can have a Festival ; but it cannot have 
both.’ £rgo, Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow, 
not being ‘afflicted with a Festival,’ must be 
regarded as ‘the only three British provincial towns 
that deserve the title of musical.’ Doubtless they 
feel extremely proud of an //se dixi¢ emanating 
irom so distinguished a source. 

But what is the poison germ that issues from 
these Festivals? What is the cardinal sin or 
crime that they render active, that causes Mr. 
Ernest Newman so much perturbation, that has 
made Birmingham recognise, ‘even among many 
of the leading families of the town that were once 
the financial backbone of the Festival, that these 
gatherings must be finished with if the town is ever 
to place its musical life on a sound and durable 
basis’? The answer, according to the same 


authority, is that this ‘triennial debauch, like all 
debauches, exhausts its victims ’"—its social victims, 





apparently. The town is ‘not only morally, but 
socially, exhausted after it all’ (poor, feeble, over. 
wrought Birmingham!) ; and, worse still, this 
‘wasteful’ Festival (which for a hundred and fifty 
years has been performing good music and has 
given over £150,000 to its medical charities) is 
run by gentlemen who ‘know next to nothing 
about music,’ who ‘ pay egregious, ludicrous prices 
for everything,’ who are ‘the best part of a 
generation behind the times,’ and who know 
neither the real great artists of the day nor the 
‘ vital movements in the music of the time.’ 

What an indictment! Nay, what a sentence! It 
is as though the prosecuting counsel had assumed 
the duties of judge, put on the black cap, and con. 
demned the whole row of provincial Festivals— 
murderers of all musical progress—to forthwith 
suffer the fate of ‘I'yl Eulenspiegel and trouble a 
busy critic no more. It certainly sheds a strong 
light upon his feelings towards them ; it might even 
incline the unprejudiced thinker to arrive at the 
conclusion that the advocate in this instance had 
protested too much, that in the effort to make out 
a strong case he had ceased to be judicial and 
indulged in mere rhetoric and right-down exaggera- 
tion. I would go further, and assert that in this 
instance he allowed his feelings to get the better of 
him and lead him into unfairness, and I will show 
why. 

In his attack in the Odserver, Mr. Newman 
admitted that there were two arguments in the 
Saturday Review article which could be brought 
forward in favour of the continuance of Festivals, 
viz., that they had been of service to the medical 
charities, and that they had provided ‘ finer choral 
singing than can be had at normal times.’ Never- 
theless, he rejected both: (1) Because the rich men 
who would only part with their money when hustled 
into doing so by the sentiment of a Festival were 
the men whom it would be better to do without, 
rather than have musical art ruined and ‘the 
progress of local culture retarded because music has 
been unfortunate enough in the past to get mixed 
up with people of this undesirable sort’; and (2) 

Secause Festivals were no longer essential to choral 
singing on a grand scale, the technique whereof was 
‘becoming /ass¢,’ and which was ‘not the rarity to 
the provinces that it was to the metropolitan critic.’ 
Reasoning of this description is best left to answer 
itself ; it carries no conviction, but merely suggests 
a determination to see no good in aught that 
associates itself with the very name of ‘ Festival.’ 
I:ven the ‘ prolonged social fuss, the excitement of 
preparation,’ is harmful in Mr. Newman’s estimation, 
though most visitors to these meetings have been 
given to understand the exact contrary. The more 
talk, the more interest in the events of the week, 
the better the sale of tickets and the better would be 
the financial result. Nor is there anything in this 
to hinder the appreciation of musical art in its best 
and noblest manifestations. Go where you will, 
‘society’ will be found clinging tightly to the skirts 
of music, and without its aid ‘the development of 
orchestral and operatic’ enterprises would not go 
far. 
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There was, however, a third vital argument in 
the Saturday Review article, which Mr. Ernest 
Newman for some reason chose to ignore. He 
made not the slightest reference in the Odserver to 
the enormous stimulus, the solid support, that 
Triennial Festivals have accorded native musicians 
by giving them commissions to write new choral 
works for these gatherings. Occasionally, it is 
true, the same privilege has been extended to 
illustrious foreigners, but in most cases it was 
reserved for British composers ; and, down very 
nearly to the close of the last century, it constituted 
their almost exclusive medium for reaching the ear 
of the public with works of this calibre. It is hard 
for the spoilt ‘futurist’ or the 4/asé connoisseur of 
to-day to realise what this outlet meant years ago 
in the way of encouragement to rising musicians, to 
men whom the timely ‘lift’ helped to work their 
way to the front, and many of whom are still alive 
to tell the tale. The novelties were not all 
successes, of course ; far from it. The proportion 
of failures was at times even large and discourag- 
ing. But did that matter? Not greatly, so long as 
public trial and criticism, public praise or blame, 
were teaching the skilful hand how to grow more 
masterful and how to attain its ultimate goal. 

So important has been this feature of our 
Festival system, so extensive and valuable its 
harvest of music of a high order, that I have been 
tempted to compile a list of the principal works 
that have seen the light at the great triennial 
gatherings held in the English provinces during 
the past seventy or eighty years. I do not 
pretend that it is by any means complete, but I 
believe it to be accurate as far as it goes. The 
omission of orchestral novelties has been inevitable ; 
otherwise the list would have extended far beyond 
the limits of space here available. But the yield 
inworks of this genre has been extremely large, 
especially in recent years, and has added vastly to 
the debt which native composers owe to the 
managers of these Festivals. The following, then, 
come under the heading of oratorios and cantatas 
only : 


ENGLISH FESTIVAL NOVELTIES. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
1&0 Hymn of Praise . . Mendelssohn 
$46 Elijah... iad - 
1864 Bride of Dunkerron .. Henry Smart 
\867 Woman of Samaria 


Sterndale Bennett 


» Ancient Mariner... . J. F. Barnett 





1870 Paradise and the Peri ons i 
1873 Light of the World __... ase Arthur Sullivan 
1876 Corsair... aa sa ...F. H. Cowen 
» Resurrection G. A. Macfarren 
182 Redemption Gounod 
1885 Morset Vita .. = 
»  Spectre’s Bride ... Dvorak 
» Three Holy Children . Stanford 
» Sleeping — . H. Cowen 
1888 Judith : . H. H. Parry 
» Callirhoé . : a F. Bridge 
1891 Requiem .. sn Dvorak 
» Eden ‘ Stanford 
» Veni Creator A. C. Mackenzie 
894 King Saul hes C. H. H. Parry 
» Swan and the Skylark see Goring Thomas 
am Henschel 


»  Stabat Mater 


Requiem ... a Stanford 
Ode to the Sea ... Somervell 
Dream of Gerontius — ue . Elgar 
Apostles ... aa “ ne ae: a a 
Kingdom .. ” di ae. se ar 
Bells te J. Holbrooke 
Omar Khayyam (Parts I. and Il. ) G. Bantock 
6 (Part III.) ... ae a 
Midnight .”” ws -- ... R. Boughton 


Music- Makers 


- a .. Elgar 
Song of St. Francis Walford Davies 


LEEDS. 
May Queen Sterndale Bennett 
Joseph G. A, Macfarren 
Martyr of “Antioch ae Sullivan 
Building of the Ship .. J. F. Barnett 
King David Macfarren 
Gray’s Elegy... ..Alfred Cellier 
Golden Legend ... ; Sullivan 
Story of Sayid A. C. Mackenzie 
Revenge ... Stanford 
St. Ludmila Dvorak 
St. Cecilia’s Day... C. H. H. Parry 
Voyage of Maeldune Stanford 
Sword of Argantyr F. Corder 
Invocation to Music . H. H. Parry 
Forsaken Merman Somervell 
Te Deum... Stanford 
Caractacus . ... Elgar 
Ode to the Passions __... - H. Cowen 
Blind Girl of Castel-Cuille c oeidge bane 
Two Veterans C. Wood 
Witch’s — A. C. Mackenzie 
Songs of the Sea.. Stanford 
Everyman as ‘Walford Davies 
Ballad of Dundee = aes C. Wood 
Stabat Mater ‘ae Stanford 
Sea Wanderers ... G. Bantock 


“R.V aughan Williams 


Sea Symphony ... 
Hamilton Harty 


Mystic Trumpeter 


THREE CHOIRS. 


(Worcester) Prodigal Son ... . Sullivan 
(Gloucester) Prometheus Unbound - cS H. H. Parry 
(Worcester) Hero and Leander C. ft. Lloyd 
(Gloucester) Andromeda os 

F. H. Cowen 


(Worcester) Ruth ... 
Repentance of Nineveh J. F. Bridge 
. CH. wf 


(Hereford) De Profundis ... . Parry 
ie Battle of the Baltic Stanford 
os Song of Judgment C. H. Lloyd 
(Gloucester) Job . C. H. H. Parry 
(Hereford) Cradle of Christ J. F. Bridge 
(Worcester) Light of Life ... Elgar 
(Hereford) Hymn of Thanksgiving Cc. H. Lloyd 
(Gloucester) Song of Darkness’... C, H. H. Parry 
(Hereford) Te Deum ° 9 
Last Post se Stanford 
(Gloucester) Forging of the Anchor J. F. Bridge 
- Emmaus a A. H. Brewer 


.. Walford Davies 
.. Coleridge-Taylor 
. C. H. H. Parry 


(Worcester) Temple 
(Hereford) Atonement 
(Gloucester) Sinfonia Sacra (I.) 
(Hereford) - = I. 


(Gloucester) Christus (Selection) 2 3 G. Bantock 
(Hereford) Noble Numbers W. Davies 
(Gloucester) Christus (Gethsemane) G. Bantock 


(Hereford) Nativity Ode ... 


, C. H. H. Parry 
(Gloucester) Promised Land 


Saint-Saéns 


NORWICH. 
St. Ursula ... F. H. Cowen 
Sun Worshippers Goring Thomas 
Rose of Sharon... ... .. Mackenzie 
Elegiac Ode.. ... Stanford 
L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso.. C. H. H. Parry 
Water Lily . soe ‘ F. H. Cowen 
Sea-Pictures... . Elgar 


Pied Piper of ‘Hamelin C. HH. H. Parry 
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VARIOUS. 
1836 ) ae ory St. Paul al wit Mendelssohn 
1856 (Bradford) He giveth His beloved G. A. Macfarren 
1873 (Bristol) St. John the Baptist ... G. A. Macfarren 
1877. (Brighton) Lalla Rookh ... “an F. Clay 
1878 a Deluge... F. H. Cowen 
1882 (Bristol) Jason ... Mackenzie 
1885 (Chester) Daniel ... one Joseph Bridge 
1886 (Wolv’pton) Maid of Astola ... S. Heap 
~ - Bridal of Triermain . F. Corder 
1891 (Chester) Rudel -.. ue Joseph Bridge 
1892 (Cardiff) Saul of Tarsus... Joseph Parry 
1895 (Cardiff) Bard ... me a ... Stanford 
1896 (N. Staffs) King Olaf... a oe a 
1899 os Death of Minnehaha  Coleridge-Taylor 
(Hiawatha) 

1904 (Cardiff) John Gilpin F. H. Cowen 
1907 _ Vision of Life ... .. C. H. H. Parry 
” »» He giveth His beloved F, H. Cowen 
” ” Sir Patrick Spens A. H. Brewer 
1908 (Bristol) Wellington Ode , Stanford 
a - Andromeda is C. R. Rootham 
1908 (Sheffield) Sea-Drift .. Delius 
1910 (Cardiff) Veil_... ie F. H. Cowen 
Sun-God’s Return A. C. Mackenzie 


” ” 


Lengthy as it is, this list would have been much 
longer had it included the whole of the now- 
forgotten novelties contributed by musicians such 
as Spohr, Molique, and Benedict at Norwich, by 
Costa and Benedict at Birmingham, and others of 
lesser fame. Among the latter was at least one 
composer of English birth, Hugo Pierson, who won 
himself a reputation in Germany and whose 
oratorios were produced at Norwich in the ’fifties ; 
but who remembers his name now? On the other 
hand, it would have been wrong to omit foreign 
masters of the stamp of Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Dvorak, and Saint-Saéns, who assuredly cannot be 
classified among the forgotten, and who were proud 
to place their new scores at the disposal of English 
Festival committees. 

Another point: there is no purely church music 
in the above catalogue, and, as everybody knows, 
a vast quantity of it has been expressly written for 
these meetings, notably the Three Choirs, which 
may justly boast of the fine anthems and services 
contributed prior to the middle of the last century 
by Boyce, Dr. Alcock, J. S. Smith, G. T. Smith, 
G. J. Elvey, and others whose names are 
household words in British cathedrals and 
churches. The exclusion of the orchestral 
novelties has kept out a few well-known names— 
Edward German, Frederic Cliffe, and Hamish 
MacCunn, for instance. But the total aggregate, 
comprising new works and pieces of every 
description, falls not far short of four hundred 
compositions. 

This is a brave showing, not merely in the 
numerical sense, but from the standpoint of 
quality. Nothing can be easier than to ask, How 
many of the works here enumerated are ‘living’ 
to-day, how many are to be found in the active 
repertory of choral societies in this country and the 
Dominions Over-seas? The reply must perforce be 
‘not many.’ Yet amongst those few there are certain 
masterpieces that will never die ; others that will 
continue to honour native art in spite of changing 
fashions and the meteoric eccentricities of a decade. 








As for the rest, including all the succés d’estime, the 
glorious failures, the illustrious ‘ has beens,’ at which 
the modern critic points his stiffening finger of 
derision and scorn, I will venture to say that they 
have served a useful purpose, if no more.* For, like 
the weak and unlucky who fall amid an advancing 
host on marshy ground, and thereby make the way 
solid for their more fortunate comrades to press 
onward to victory, so have these failures served as 
a vivid and powerful lesson in what to avoid and 
how to achieve. ‘They may not have elevated the 
banner of English music to nobler heights ; but 
despite failure or merely temporary success, they 
have aroused an ever-increasing admiration and 
respect for the splendid technical equipment and 
the high artistic ideals of the earnest, serious, hard- 
working, uncrushable British musician. 

So much, then, for the side of the question 
which our ‘prosecuting counsel’ elected to pass 
over without a word of comment. It seems to me 
that this omission greatly emphasises the weakness 
of his case. But its greatest weakness lies in the 
fact that it is based upon purely destructive 
criticism ; that it seeks not to reform, but to 
annihilate the best part of the system which it 
attacks, on account of a few characteristic blemishes 
so obvious (yet, after all, so trifling) in their nature 
that their removal strikes one as an easy and 
indispensable duty. By all means let every 
Festival committee be strengthened and improved. 
Get rid of the ‘figure-heads’; bring in the 
up-to-date musician and the man who by sympathy, 
education, and experience, knows something of 
musical art. By all means relegate the ‘social 
fuss’ to the background ; there is no reason why 
it should interfere in the slightest degree with the 
working of the main machinery. If the ‘triennial 
debauch’ is a social, not a musical one, as 
Mr. Newman declares—if it ‘ exhausts its victims’ 
both morally and financially —then set about 
teaching the poor weak-minded creatures how to 
understand things better, how to spread their 
interest in music over three years instead of three 
months or three weeks, and how to avoid their 
periodical Festival ‘orgies’ (without neglecting the 
harmless Festival itself) as religiously as if it were 
the cocaine or the opium habit. 

The anti-Festivalite is fond of reiterating the 
stale argument that in the ‘triennial’ towns music 
suffers because the quantity and quality of what is 
given defween the gatherings is negligible. That 
this is not true has been proved over and over again. 
On the contrary, the Festival stimulates the indeper- 
dent operations of the various local choral and 
other musical societies. Mr. Newman was clearly 
answered on this point by the letter from Dr. A 
Herbert Brewer which appeared in the Odserver 











* The article on the Festival of the Three Choirs, in Grove's Dictionary 
(revised edition), concludes as follows :—‘ The managers of the Festival 
have hitherto felt bound to maintain their high reputation by commissio®- 
ing new works for performance, and for many years such commissions 
were the only means by which native ~s could obtain « hearing 
for im: t new works. For the mere fulfilment of the financial object 
of the Festivals it might be held that the most hackneyed works of t 
repertory would suffice to fill the cathedrals, but if this became the rule, 
the Festivals would go back to the position of purely local aff 
whereas they have for many years been of real national importance. 
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ze, the | the following week. He showed that the inter- 
which | Festival activities of Gloucester were in no way 
ger of | affected by the triennial ‘orgie’—unless for the 
t they F better. And Birmingham itself, if properly handled, 
mr, like | could no doubt be made to achieve the same 
ancing — creditable result. A musical friend, who is also a 
1¢ way — sporting enthusiast, has put the matter in a nut- 
press | shell by comparing the Triennial Festival with the 
ved as annual cricket week, of which hundreds are held 
id and | il over the country and succeed in arousing the 
ed the | proper spirit of emulation without lessening by one 
|; but | the number of intermediate matches. If a week’s 
they J satiety once a year does not injure a national sport, 
m and § ‘surely the same allowance once in three years 
nt and J ought to do no harm to a national art. 
» hard. Meanwhile, what proof have we that a Festival 
° impedes the musical progress of a city, or that the 
1estion | development of cognate art institutions cannot go 
© pass | forward. simultaneously in the same municipality ? 
i me | Birmingham, which may or may not be an un- 
. whe musical town, is not really relevant to the point. 
im the | Manchester has had its local orchestra for half a 
ructivé # century, but is only just beginning to think of 
al » building an opera-house ; at no time did it have the 
hic Ae festival instinct. Liverpool and Glasgowboth started 
"mish¢s ]| Festivals, then dropped them for specific reasons, 
a without, however, founding either a permanent 
Sy an¢ | orchestra or an opera to take their place. What is 
| ae it, then, that makes them more musical than 
a Leeds and Sheffield? It cannot be their choral 
sant oe societies, for all are equally well off in that respect. 
hing y But choral singing on the big scale is ‘becoming 
: -. B passé.’ 
— Zs it? Notin the opinion of those who know 
_ r how to read the signs of the times. Now that the 
vith vial War is over and the men are coming back, the 
yocsing large choirs will once again be aw grand complet ; 
one, ®] they will not long be idle. From American 
eo sources I learn that preparations are being made 
.& . for the biggest revival of oratorio that has ever been 
yt known in the United States. Yet at this very 
i. re juncture we are to abandon Triennial Festivals as 
e . . § harmful,and with them relinquish the ‘old-fashioned 
id : oe large choir’ in favour of the ‘smaller madrigal 
ting MF choirs,’ with their ‘new technique,’ which, by the 
f it were way, is as ancient as the Masses of Palestrina and 
—* the a cappella singing of the Sistine Chapel. How 
ting .. p2bsurd ; how ruthless ! 
~ et One musician, Joseph Joachim, who knew this 
-~ country well for fifty years, hit the right nail 
a . gon the head when referring to this subject ; it was 
jer agai f whilst he was showing me over the Hochschule at 
— Berlin, in 1904, and I have never forgotten his 
o jearis words. ‘If,’ he said, ‘there is one branch in which 
- a you stand pre-eminent in England, it is choral- 
"Ob oa singing. We envy you that, and we envy you 
. your wonderful Festivals, which we have nothing to 
— compare with. But,’ he added, after a moment’s 
ayg thought, ‘what a pity it is that those Festivals 
‘est gvttempt to do so much! ‘The programmes are 


mmissios i lways too long, too heavy, too overloaded with 
wepesg good things. 
hel nights. 
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And they go on for four days and 
What an infliction for your poor musical 
mitics!’ The great violinist must have been 


Occasional Wotes. 


The committee of ‘The Musicians’ 

MUSIC FOR Gift’ may well be proud of the results 

THE TROOPS. of their year’s labours. Over £3,000 

has been raised, and more than 1,000 

instruments, 30,000 song-books, and 100,000 pieces of 

music have been sent to the troops. But the money 

has been all spent, and much more is required if the 

committee is to continue its work during the difficult 

period of demobilization. At least £2,000 more is 
needed, and quickly. 


well - known 
are kindly giving 
recitals in aid of the ‘Gift’: 
Mr. W. Wolstenholme, at All 
Hallows’, Gospel Oak, February 11, at 8 ; at Lyndhurst 
Road Congregational Church, Hampstead, March 8, 
at 5.30; Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, at St. Andrew’s, 
Leytonstone, February 3, at 7.30; at All Saints’, 
Tooting Graveney, March 1, at 6.30; Sergt. 
W. Lynwood Farnam, at Southwark Cathedral, 
February 19, at 6; Mr. H. L. Balfour, at Holy 
Trinity, Sloane Street, March 8; Mr. Reginald 
Goss Custard, at All Hallows’, Gospel Oak, 
February 25, at 8; at Park Chapel, Crouch 
End, March 24, at 8; Mr. G. D. Cunningham, at 
St. James’s, Muswell Hill, March 8, at 5; at 
Lyndhurst Road Congregational Church, Hampstead, 
February 15, at 5.30; Mr. H. Leslie-Smith, at Croydon 
Parish Church, March 25, at 8. Dr. J. E. Borland 
hopes to give to the Fund the collections at four of 
his weekly recitals at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate 
(Tuesdays, at 1.15). Other dates are being arranged 
as we go to press. 


The following 
How ORGANISTS _ organists 
ARE HELPING. 


Here is a lead which we hope the rank and file of 
the profession will follow. Even if no great sum of 
money is raised, the Fund is brought to the notice of 
many who may wish to help in other ways, such as the 
giving of instruments or music. Players who arrange 
recitals should write to the Secretary, ‘The Musicians 
Gift” Y.M.C.A., 25, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, 
asking for a supply of leaflets, on the blank side of 
which they should print their programme. 


The election of Paderewski to 
the Presidency of Poland was 
announced in Zhe Times of 
January 18, the news having been 
telegraphed from Warsaw. Musicians will view the 
act with mingled feelings: Poland’s gain is music’s 
loss. Will Paderewski find time to compose the 
Finale to his B minor Symphony? The work was 
produced ten years ago by the Boston Orchestra, and 
played at Queen’s Hall by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, under Richter, in November, 1909. It 
dealt with the political troubles of Poland, and broke 
off at the third movement, the composer having 
deferred the writing of the /zza/e—a song of triumph 
—until his country was free. As patriot, Paderewski 
makes a better figure than Chopin. The latter was 
at Vienna when Poland began one of her struggles 
for freedom. Chopin’s companion, Woyciechowski, 
hurried home, but Chopin hesitated, and finally 
contented himself with expressing his devotion to 
his country in the tremendous C minor Etude. 


PRESIDENT 
PADEREWSKI. 


Political music can never be a 
complete success. If the music is 
fine enough to live, its political 
origin is rarely remembered. How 


POLITICAL 
MusIc. 





thinking of Mr. Ernest Newman. 


XUM 


many people think of Poland when hearing the 
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Who cares about the Napoleonic 
side of the ‘ Eroica’? If Mendelssohn’s Symphony 
is ever played, nobody is concerned with the 
Reformation. The only music that has any influence 
on political events, or is even remembered in 
connection with them, is of the popular song type— 
‘ Lilliburlero,’ ‘Ca Ira,’ ‘Charlie is my darling,’ and so 
forth. The big works simply stand or fall on their 
musical merits, and the few that stand quickly shed 
their political associations. 


C minor Etude? 


There are various ways of paying homage to a great 
composer. Probably Sir Edward Elgar is the first to 
be honoured by having a cricket club named after him. 
We are asked to announce that a ‘ good class cricket 
club’ is being formed in the Herne Hill district, 
named ‘The Elgar C.C.’ Membership is confined to 
music students aged nineteen and over. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. J. F Porte, Margate 
School, 93, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


Who are the most important 
members of an orchestra? Itseems 
a fairly easy question, but the front 
page of a Queen’s Hall Symphony 
programme sets us wondering. 
Only two members of the band receive mention—the 
leader (as is fitting) and the player of the celesta. 
Why the latter? At this particular concert his 
instrument was used in one work only, and then 
merely as one of the crowd. Altogether, he played 
about twenty or thirty bars in a work that lasted 
fifteen minutes, and at no time was his part difficult— 
or even audible at times. When the ‘ Casse Noisette’ 
Suite took us all by storm, the celesta was a delightful 
novelty, and its little solo passages in the ‘ Dragon-fly 
Dance’ were perhaps sufficiently important to make 
the mention of the player’s name worth while. But 
the celesta is now a common object of the seashore, so 
to speak, and the prominence given to its player is 
absurd. If justice had been done on the occasion 
under notice, the whole of the band would have been 
mentioned, and at the end, in the smallest possible 
type, we should have read : 


* Also ran 


A MATTER 
OF 
PROPORTION. 


The Celesta. Mr. Nemo. 


Many of us have yet to realise 


THE THINGs that music is not the only thing of 
THAT importance at a concert. In the 
MATTER. following report from a_ Belfast 


critic, published in a London weekly 
journal, our art is put in its proper place,—a good 
second to that of the dressmaker : 

Miss wore a becoming gown of ivory lace and 
chine silk, and Miss gown was carried out 
in Saxe-bleu georgette. Miss —— and Miss —— 
played on two violins, as a duet, two very characteristic 
waltzes by Coleridge-Taylor. Miss —— was wearing 
a frock of hydrangea-blue glacé and chiffon, while 
Miss - gown was of dull amethyst glacé and 
chiffon with a big knot of violets in the corsage. A 
feature of the programme was a Fantaisie by Liszt, 
played as a duet on two pianofortes by Miss Annie —— 
and Miss ——-, the latter becomingly gowned in black 
crépe de chine with touches of gold. 





This was evidently written by a woman; no mere 
man could handle such high matters with ease and 
confidence. But if there is a public thirsting for 


information of the kind, our critics must be prepared. 
At present, how many of them can distinguish between 
a gown of Saxe-bleu georgette and one ‘carried out’ 
in hydrangea-blue glace ? 


The latest organ novelties gathered from recital 
programmes: ‘March of the Magic,’ ‘Fantasia on 
” ——— Jubilo”’; ‘St. Francis preaching to the 
triads.’ 








A WINTER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
By MAURICE F. BELL. 


In atmospheric conditions resembling those of 
August, 1916 (when the last Summer School was held), 
this Winter Conference—anticipating the Summer 
session planned for this year—has been held on account 
of a peculiar urgency of the ecclesiastical situation. It 
is two years since the Archbishops appointed a com- 
mittee to ‘consider and report upon ways in which 
the public worship of the Church can be more directly 
related to the felt needs of actual life at the present 
moment.’ The Report of this committee, issued only a 
few months ago, was in three chapters, of which the 
third dealt exclusively with ‘the difficult question of 
Church music.’ This was significant, and marked an 
advance ; and yet it was said of the report that ‘ if an 
official of a musical college were to study it and try 
to find out what the Church wanted, he would not get 
very far.’ It was felt that a conference of the members 
of the Summer School might be useful, and that in the 
course of three days’ discussion of the report, some 
definite conclusions might be reached, the hands of 
the ecclesiastical authorities strengthened, and the 
work of reconstruction furthered. 

The Conference met in the Chapter House of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on January 14-16, under the 
chairmanship of the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, and for 
the services which have proved so important a part of 
the work of the Summer School, at St. Augustin’s, 
Watling Street. 

One need say little about the latter. Two simple 
and congregational settings of the Holy Communion 
Service were sung—one was Merbecke and the other 
Plainsong, and a third by John Shepheard, an early 
polyphonic Mass of great beauty. The Psalms were 
sung from the Psalter of Briggs and Frere, and 
the hymns were from the ‘English Hymnal’— 
mainly British, ancient and modern, and all of the 
best type. 

The discussions were on the training of the 
congregation, of the clergy, and of the choirmaster. 
It should be noted that the word ‘training’ was the 
motif that ran throughout the deliberations of the 
Conference, the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee 
having laid stress on the great need in the Church ‘for 
a sufficient number of trained musicians.’ In fact, 
towards the end of the Conference, resolutions were 
passed recommending drastic reforms in the curriculum 
of our theological and musical colleges to meet the 
requirements both of those who are being trained for 
holy orders, and also of church organists and choir- 
masters in matters relating to the historical, liturgical, 
and practical aspects of the music in the worship of 
the Church. 

Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, it is true, found fault with the 
expression ‘trained musicians.’ It was ‘trained Church- 
musicians,’ he said, that we need. Even the report 
itself said little, for instance, about the importance of 
the rightful rendering of the music of the Holy 
Communion ; though in its second chapter it laid 
down the principle that ‘the whole tradition of the 
Church is in favour of making this service in some 
way central.’ Mr. Shaw maintained that the liturgical 
portions of that service belonged to the congregation, 
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and that the Kyries, Creed, Sanctus, and Gloria 
should be sung always in such fashion that the 
congregation could take their rightful part in singing 
them. The music used might be the ancient plain- 
song, or it might be frankly modern; but it should 
always be—as he expressed it—in the musical shape 
resulting from ‘ natural tendencies.’ It was a natural 
tendency to sing words as they are spoken; to slow 
down at the ends of phrases; to get louder as the 
music goes up, and softer as it descends. This cut at 
the root of most of the ‘ Services’ with which we are 
familiar. There is a principle at stake here which 
needs emphasising. 

Mr. E. G. P. Wyatt pointed out how the old 
service books laid stress upon what the report calls 
the ‘definite line that must be drawn between con- 
gregational and non-congregational music,’ the music 
appointed for the more important portions of the 
liturgy being of a type in which the people could—and 
in old days did—join, that for the more incidental 
parts (Introit, Gradual, Communion, and the like) 
being better suited to the skilled and more highly- 
trained choir. 

When Major Walford Davies came to instruct the 
School in the proper rendering of hymns, he enforced 
the same principle, z.¢., that, in the congregational 
portions of the Church services, the music must be 
subservient to the words. Even in metrical psalmody, 
he said, ‘there is no stock minim: it is the words 
that matter. The minim was made for man, and not 
man for the minim.’ He made us first say and then 
sing. In this way hymns can be made to live. 

The practical conclusion seemed to be this—that 
congregational music, z.¢., most of the music sung in 
the average parish church, must be simple, for the 
most part unisonal, and that it should be the common 
offering of the people and never of the nature of a 
‘ performance.’ 

There was an urgent plea for the training of the 
congregation. In many churches, it appears, a 
good beginning has been made in the shape of 
congregational practices (or, as Major Walford 
Davies preferred to call them ‘Sing-Songs’), held in 
the half-hour before Evensong. ‘Let the parson say 
to his people, “ You have got to get to heaven ; better 
have rehearsals now. The Church is your real Home : 
lett us have a real Sing-Song. It is worth the 
training we shall impose upon you.”’ 

We were fortunate in having with us not only the 
organist of the Temple, but also the new organist of 
Westminster Abbey. Mr. S. H. Nicholson’s subject 
was the training of the choirmaster. Here again was 
a line of thought that fitted in with so much of what 
Major Walford Davies laid down as essential. Mr. 
Nicholson told us how the articled pupil or student at 
choir-training classes, or the young man who picked 
up more or less vague ideas from books and observa- 
tion, had no real experience of the proper handling of 
boys and men so as to get the best results out of them. 
‘The training of a choirmaster is more a matter of 
psychology than of technique.’ He pleaded for the 
establishment of a Schola Cantorum, in which 
theoretical instruction could be combined with practical 
work ; but, above all, for what Major Walford Davies 
afterwards summed up in the two words, ‘ Life’ and 
‘Mastery.’ The word ‘training,’ we were told, is only 
bearable when you have the goal before you, and in 
these two words we may perceive and find that goal. 
Life is the great claim of our Lord on the common 
man. Hecame ‘that they might have life and have it 
more abundantly.’ The choirmaster, as well as the 
clergyman, had to be a life-conveyer. And mastery is, 
after all, what all we common-folk admire and applaud, 


Perhaps the most noticeable contribution to a 
valuable series of discussions was the talk given to us 
by the Bishop of Kingston on the training of the clergy. 
He told us how the specialised training of the clergy in 
their theological colleges contained practically no music- 
study. ‘They know in a vague way,’ he said, ‘that 
music is an emotional power of possible value to them 
in days to come ; they will have to arrange details of 
services, conduct services, deal with organist and choir, 
and with congregational singing. But they meet with 
no help towards learning about the history, principles, 
and practice of the art; their relations to music are 
never once taken seriously.’ The worship of the 
Church, he maintained, must be taken and treated 
scientifically from a historical and from a liturgical 
point of view, and the ordinand must be trained in 
forming a standard of judgment so as to know what is 
good. All this must be in addition to voice-production 
and intelligent interpretation in both monotoning and 
reading the prayers. He laid down two principles 
which should control the priest’s attitude towards 
music : (1) Common-sense and (2) Reverence. He gave 
us several illustrations of the way in which common- 
sense will lead to helpful reform, and with regard to 
reverence, he laid down that it will ask all through 
for what deepens and enhances our consciousness of the 
Presence of God. ‘Screeching tunes and maudlin 
words make us unsensitive of the Presence.’ 

They were three crowded days of hard work—three 
profitable and encouraging days. The Summer School 
is making progress every year. 


ORGAN RECITALS AT THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE BLIND. 


Among the interesting series of organ recitals with which 
London is so well supplied must be mentioned those 
given weekly at the National Institute for the Blind, 
Great Portland Street. These recitals take place in the 
Armitage Hall on Wednesdays, at 3.30. Admission is free, 
and visitors who wish to see the processes connected with the 
production of music and literature in Braille type are invited 
to attend at 2.30, when they will be shown over the building. 
The organ is a three-manual of forty-eight stops, built by 
Messrs. Norman & Beard, and is a replica of that at the 
Royal College of Organists //s ten stops to make it more 
effective for recital purposes. Blind candidates for the R.C.O. 
diplomas have free access to the organ. Over sixty blind 
organists hold the College diplomas. The Wednesday 
recitals are arranged chiefly with a view to bringing forward 
blind performers and the works of blind composers. 
In addition, recitals are given on the first Tuesday in each 
month at 1.15, and on the third Thursday at 2 p.m. We 
recently attended one of these mid-day recitals, and found a 
most appreciative audience (mostly blind) os * 
delightful performance by Mr. H. G. Ley. Mr. Ley 
played Franck’s Choral No. 3, Wesley’s Larghetto in 
F sharp minor, Jongen’s ‘Chant de Mai,’ Bach’s Prelude 
(9/8) and Fugue in C, and Parry’s Preludes on ‘ Ye blessed 
realms’ and ‘As pants the hart,’ adding as an extra 
the first movement of Bach’s Sonata in C. Mr. H. C. 
Warrilow is the musical director, and will gladly answer 
any inquiries. 


A special service was held at Lincoln Cathedral on 
New Year’s Day, when Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ (Part 1) was 
performed under the conductorship of Dr. G. J. Bennett, the 
nave being crowded from end to end. The choir and 
orchestra (led by Mr. J. H. Parkes, of Sheffield) numbered 
about three hundred performers, and the solos were sung by 
Miss P. Moore, of Rotherham, and members of the Cathedral 
choir. Before the service Mozart’s Symphony in G minor 
was played by the orchestra. Dr. Alan Gray, of Trinity 





What is worth doing at all is worth doing well, 


College, Cambridge, was at the o , and after the service 
played his ae on Christmas Cosate, 
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Mr. Gatty Sellars has been touring South America under 
the direction of the British Patriotic Committee there, giving 
organ recitals in the principal cities for British Red Cross 
funds. For a period of four months Mr. Sellars allowed the 
receipts from these recitals to go tothe Red Cross. At Buenos 
Aires he gave nine recitals, St. John’s pro-Cathedral being 
crowded to overflowing and numbers turned away. At 
Valparaiso nearly 3,500 Chilean dollars were taken in 
two nights. 


The organ in the historic church of St. George’s-in-the- 
East is at present in such a bad condition as to be unusable. 
The organ-builders responsible for its care report that with 
cleaning and overhauling the instrument will be useful for 
some time yet. The estimated cost is £55 10s.—a small 
sum at first sight, but a heavy one for a poor East-End 
- Perhaps some of our readers who are interested in 

t. George’s, or in church or o music, will help this 
deserving case. Donations should be sent to the Rector, 
the Rev. F. St. John Corbett, The Rectory, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, E.1. 


At Soar a Penygraig, on Christmas and Boxing 
nights, the Williamstown Male Choir (conducted by Mr. 
Ted Lewis), winners of this year’s National Eisteddfod, 
gave their annual concerts, the works sung being ‘ Damon 
and Phintias’ (Prout), the ‘Song of Harold Harfager’ 
(Pointer), and Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ The Tyrol.’ The soloists 
were Miss Phyllis Archibald, Mr. Manuel Jones, and Mr. 
Glanville Davies. The leader of the orchestra was Mr. 
Aneurin Parker, and Mr. Ben Thomas accompanied. 


The Johannesburg Town Hall was well filled on the 
occasion of the thirty-second Subscription Concert, on 
Wednesday, October 2, 1918, when an excellent renderin 
of Sullivan’s ‘ Golden end’ was given, with chorus an 
orchestra of two hundred performers, conducted by Mr. John 
Connell, town organist. The soloists were Miss Aileen 
Hodgson, Miss Ethel Mann, Mr. Harry Evans, and Mr. 
John Fellowes. Mr. Wansbrough Poles was at the organ. 


Mr. G. Tootell has just finished a very interesting series of 
eight weekly recitals at Kendal Parish Church. The 
following programme may be taken as a specimen: Grand 
Symphonic piece, César Franck; Largo, ‘New World’ 
Symphony, Dvorak ; Overture, ‘The Meistersingers’; Scherzo 
Symphonique, Faulkes; Triumphal March, ‘Caractacus,’ 
Elgar, with vocal solos by Mendelssohn and Dvorak. 





Parts 2 and 3 of Bach's ‘Christmas Oratorio’ were 
performed at Park Chapel, Crouch End, on December 22. 
The solos were sung by members of the choir, assisted by 
Mr. William Dallison. Mr. J. S. Yates was at the organ. 
Music is an important feature at Park Chapel. A very 
successful Hymn Festival was held recently, and Dvordk’s 
* Stabat Mater’ is down for performance during Lent. 


The congregation of Holy Trinity Church, Anerley, S.E., 
has presented a canteen of cutlery, and the clergy and 


choir a silver-mounted baton and a barometer, to Mr. 
G. B. Choat, organist and choirmaster, on his departure to 
take up similar duties at Christ Church, Gipsy Hill, S.E. 


The Christmas music from Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ was given 
at Halifax Place Chapel, Nottingham, on December 22, 
under the direction of Mr. E. M. Barber. The soloists were 
Miss Warner, Madame Parkin, Mr. J. Franklin Pearson, and 
Gunner Stoton. Driver C. E. B. Dobson was the organist. 


The ‘Hymn of Praise’ was sung at St. John’s Church, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, on December 18. The tenor soloist 
was Mr. George Brierley, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. L. 
O’Connor conducted, and Mr. Allan Biggs was at the organ. 
There was a large attendance. 


After twenty-five years’ service as organist and choirmaster 
at Ilkiey Parish Church, Mr. Isaac Hirst has been presented 
with a cheque and a canteen of cutlery of about a hundred 
pieces. 


wounded soldiers. 








ORGAN RECITALS, 

Mr. Allan Brown, Albert Hall—Toccata in D, @’Evry; 
Fountain Réverie, Fletcher; Overture in C minor, 
Hollins. At Wesleyan Central Hall, Tooting—‘ Rheims,’ 
from ‘ Sonata Eroica,’ Stanford ; Sunset and Eveni Bells, 
Federlein ; Toccata in G, Dudois ; ‘Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” At Clapton Park a Church— 
Suite Gothique, Boél/mann; Scherzo, P. Mansfield; 
Fugue in G minor (The Great), Back; Allegro from 
* Cuckoo and Nightingale’? Concerto, Hande/. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Prelude 
*St. Thomas,’ /arry ; * Verdun,’ Stanford; Nocturne in 
D flat, Bairstow. 

Mr. Ernest W. Chaney, Gillingham Parish Church—Prelude 
to ‘Parsifal’ ; Choral, Vierne ; Organ Suite (‘ Scenes from 
the Life of the Blessed Virgin’), J/a/iing. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster— 
Sonata, No. 6, Mendelssohn; Fantaisie Rustique, 
Wolstenholme ; Orchestral Suite, ‘ Harlequinade,’ Hig¢: ; 
Introduction and Fugue from Sonata, A’eubhe ; Scherzo 
and lia from Sonata in E minor, Aheinderzer ; 
Romanza and Allegretto, Wolstenholme ; All Cantabile 
and Toccata (Symphony No. 5), Wéidor; Sonata in A, 
Borowski. 

Dr. F. W. Wadely, Carlisle Cathedral—Prelude in C, Baci ; 
Choral in A minor, Franck; Andante con Moto and 
Allegro, Stanford; Fantaisie in E flat, Saint-Saéns. 


Mr. Sydney L. Crookes, Newlands U.F. Church—Andantino 
in D, Hollins ; Moto Perpetuo and Intermezzo, Ford; 
Choral Prelude, ‘ Martyrdom,’ Parry; Concert Caprice 
in G, P. Mansfield. 

Mr. Arthur S. Warrell, St. Nicholas, Bristol—Noel 
(founded on an old carol by Clement Marot), Qzef; 
A Christmas Postlude, Harvey Grace ; Fantasy on Two 
Christmas Carols, /Vest; Rhapsody on Christmas Carols, 
Gigout. 

Mr. Ernest H. Smith, St. Bede’s, Liverpool—Andante 
Pastorale, Sz//ivan ; ‘Christmas Eve,’ Smith ; March in 
E flat, Best. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(three recitals)—Air, ‘ Holsworthy Church Bells,’ S. S. 
Wesley; A Christmas Postlude, Harvey Grace ; Miniature 
Suite, Aric Coates; March in E flat, Sa/omé; Fugue 
in G minor (the Great), Bach ; A Dream of Love, Z#s2/; 
Suite No. 1, ‘ L’Arlesienne,’ Bizer. 

Mr. Arthur R. Saunders, St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside— 
Sonata da Camera, /eace ; Allegretto Grazioso, Ho//ins ; 
Fantasia on Old Christmas Carols, Faulkes ; Fantaisie 
Rustique, Wolstenholme. At St. Stephen’s, Walbrook— 
Sursum Corda, Zlgar ; Toccata and Fugue in C, Aach; 
Allegretto, Zemare. 

Dr. William Prendergast, Winchester Cathedral—Toccata 
(Sonata No. 14), Xheinberger ; Pastorale in G, Charles 
Wesley ; ‘Occasional’ Overture, Hande/. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey (three 
recitals)\—Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Back ; Fantasia 
in E flat, Saint-Saens; Fugue, Reubke; Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, J/endelssohn ; Overture in D minor, 
Smart. 

Mr. W. Henry Maxfield, 
Christmas Offertoire, Lemmens ; 
Christmas Themes, Gui/mant ; 
Christmas Carols, Maxfield. 

Driver C. E. B. Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham (three 
recitals)\—Concert Allegro in G, Mansfield; Question 
and Answer, Wolstenholme; Sonata in G minor, Merézl ; 
Christmas Postlude, Harvey Grace. 

Corporal Leonard Brown, Central Mission, Nottingham— 
Choral Prelude, ‘In dulci jubilo,’ Back ; Fantasy on 
Two Christmas Carols, West. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow — 
Sonata in E minor, Akheinderger ; Carillon in B fiat, 
Wolstenholme; Rhapsody on Two Christmas Themes, 
Gigout. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, ow ge 
duction and Allegro, Johw Keeble; Aubade, Bernara 

Johnson ; Finale in B flat, Franck. 


St. John’s, Altrincham— 
Offertoire on Two 
Fantasia on Old 
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Mr. Norman F. Demuth, St. Wilfrid’s, Bognor (two recitals) 
—Voluntary in D, William Croft ; Pritre, Borowski ; 
Two Preludes, Psalm xxiii. (Carey), and Nunc Dimittis, 
Charles Wood ; Capriccio, from Sonata in A, Rheinberger ; 
Idyl No. 2, Gray; Meditation in A minor, @’Zvry ; 
Christmas Pastoral, Se/by. 

Mr. Frederick J. Tarris, All Hallows’, Bromley—Andante 
Cantabile, 7chaikovsky; Sonata No. 2, Alendelssohn ; 
Variations on an original theme, Stuart Archer ; Postlude 
alla Marcia, Halsey. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Co tional Church 
(two recitals)}—Overture in C minor, Ho//ins ; Prelude on 
the ‘Old 104th,’ /arry; Toccata (Symphony No. 5), 
Wiaor ; Finale from Sonata in C sharp minor, Harwood ; 
Jubilant March, Stainer. j 

Mr. Ernest Jones, Christ Church Cup 
Llandudno—Gavotte, Wesley; Pastorale oO. 
Lemare; Offertoire ‘Sur deux Noels,’ 
‘In Paradisum,’ Dudots. 

Dr. Caradog Roberts, Brake Wesleyan Chapel, Moss— 
Overture in C, Hol/ins ; Scherzo in C minor, Gut/mant ; 
Fantasia in E flat, Sazzt-Saéns. At Talysarn—Funeral 
March and Hymn of Seraphs, Guz/mant; Andante 
from Symphony in G, Haydn; Concert Fantasia in 
E minor, Caradog Roberts. 

Mr. Cyril A. Pearce, Unthank Road Baptist Chapel, 
Norwich—Choral Prelude on ‘In dulci jubilo,’ Bach ; 
Christmas Pastorale, Se/éy ; Fantasy on Two Christmas 
Carols, Mest. 


> 
2, 
Guilmant ; 


APPOINTMENT. 


Captain C. H. Stuart Duncan to be Organist and Director 
of Music at Loretto School. 








A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE BRITISH 
MUSIC SOCIETY. 


By A. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 


It is a common delusion that geniuses spring up 
suddenly like mushrooms in the night; but this is 
certainly not the case. Mr. Bernard Shaw truly says 
Bach and Mozart could not have occurred in the 
Sandwich Islands. Before the rise of a genius there 
must be a host of prophets to prepare the way, and a 
public of some kind sufficiently cultured to supply a 
soil suitable for the reception of the works of the 
genius. The British Music Society is out, amongst 
other things, to cultivate the soil in our islands by 
arousing the interest and raising the taste of the 
public. Much attention will be concentrated on 
municipal music ; for it is useless to expect a fine 
school of orchestral writers to spring up in Great 
Britain whilst there are only five or Six orchestras 
here to play its works. The Society will be up against 
the two unforgivable things in art—provincialism and 
insularity. 

We hope to enlist the sympathies and co-operation 
of musicians, professional and amateur, music-lovers, 
and all who are conscious of the national importance 
of music as an element in culture; we hope to wipe 
away the harmful impression that music is a foreign 
art in which Britons had better give up all hope of 
excelling. 

The Society’s activities are divided into three 
categories—organization, propaganda, and education. 
The work of the first department includes 
establishment of common rooms with offices in all 
musical centres, the organization of an information 
bureau, the preparation of a catalogue of British 
music of permanent interest, and the formation of 
local centres in provincial towns for the giving of 
concerts of chamber music, lectures, causeries, 


the | - 


discussions, &c., with schemes for the discovery and 
organization of local talent. Some of these meetings 
= be open to the public; others to members 
only. 

All these activities are already well laid out, and 
notifications of the inauguration of branches have 
come from a large number of chief cities and towns. 
The catalogue has already been commenced under a 
specially deputed staff of specialists ; the material for 
the information bureau is also being collected. The 

uestion of buildings must wait for funds. Meanwhile 
the London Centre announces its first four evening 
meetings. On February 13, Mr. Herbert Howell’s 
‘Carnegie’ Quartet and Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’s 
Quartet will be heard, and some new songs will be 
sung by Mr. Fraser Gange ; on March 13 a little-known 
Suite by Parry and Sir Edward Elgar’s new Sonata tor 
pianoforte and violin will be given ; April 3 will be 
devoted to modern French music; in May an 
evening of Elizabethan music will be arranged by 
Mr. E. J. Dent ; and many other fixtures are being 
made. The first three meetings will take place 
at 32, Gordon Square, W.C., by the kindness of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Lee Mathews, and these music- 
makings will be more of the nature of a music club 
than a public concert, being open to members only. 

Branches are being formed at Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Chelmsford, Huddersfield, Colchester, Bishop's 
Stortford, and many other towns. 

The propagandist methods cover a movement for 
the improvement of Church music in all denominations ; 
the support of local teachers, conductors, and others 
who are furthering the aims of the Society (already 
some telling work has been done in this direction) ; the 
encouragementof British opera ; agitation for municipal 
orchestras ; the organization of the musical vote, both 
parliamentary and municipal ; the improvement of the 
repertories of our military and other bands, and the 
appointment of special representatives of the Society 
at Paris, Rome, Madrid, Stockholm, New York, and 
other capitals, who will be able to assist British 
musicians living or touring abroad. And here a word 
in season may be useful. It is not wise to dump 
British music down in lumps either at home or on the 
Continent. It is much better to let the British 
composers take their places naturally in the world’s 
music. In this respect there are only two kinds of 
music—good and bad ; for music, as Sir Walter Parratt 
says, is super-national, 

Educationally the activities will cover the discussion 
of teaching methods; the training of audiences for 
forthcoming concerts; the improvement of music 
in public, secondary, elementary, and continuation 
schools ; the placing of British music in a position 
commensurate with that occupied by English 
literature in our educational institutions; and the 
publication of pamphlets, lectures, manifestoes, &c. 
Three pamphlets are now in hand: Dr. Fellowes’s 
‘The Elizabethan Madrigalians,’ Mr. Cobbett’s 
‘Modern British Chamber Music,’ and Mr. Ernest 
Newman’s ‘The Treatment of Metre and Stress by 
English Composers.’ 

The Society is not intended to compete with any 
institution having similar objects, but to co-operate 
with all such bodies. There is any amount of work to 
be done, and with two thousand members we can do 
much ; with ten thousand—£/ Dorado / 





A new Violin Sonata (Op. 82), by Sir Edward 
Elgar, is in the press, and will be published by 
Messrs. Novello during the next few weeks. The 
work is in E minor, and consists of three movements 





—Allegro, Romance, and Allegro non troppo. 
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MUSIC IN RUHLEBEN CAMP. 
By EpGar L. BAINTON. 


In the Autumn of 1914 all the British civilians of 
military age, who had been in Germany at the out- 
break of War, were collected together and thrown 
pell-mell into the horse boxes and hay-lofts of stables 
at Ruhleben race-course in the near vicinity of Berlin. 
For some little time the conditions of life bordered 
upon chaos. Practically nobody knew anybody else, 
and only by degrees did men make acquaintances and 
find out colleagues in their own professions and 
spheres of life. 

At first the daily life consisted for the most part in 
obtaining the physical necessities and decencies of 
existence, and endeavouring to ameliorate the general 
conditions of the Camp, which in the early days were 
deplorable. But in course of time the need for some 
sort of corporate life made itself felt, and its first 
expression was in the realm of music. Impromptu 
concerts were held in the corridors of the stables, and 
before very long it was discovered that there were 
many good musicians in the Camp, both professional 
and amateur. Pianists, violinists, ‘cellists, and 
vocalists soon found out one another, and many a dull 
evening during those first winter days was brightened 
and made merry by these spontaneous though some- 
times humble efforts. 

After a little while the use of a large hall under 
the centre grandstand, overlooking the race-course, 
was obtained from the military authorities for concerts 
and entertainments. This hall had originally served 
as a refreshment bar for visitors to the races, and 
contained a solid wooden counter from which the 
refreshments had been served. This counter formed 
an excellent base upon which to build a platform, and 
by degrees an excellent stage was constructed upon 
which concerts and dramatic performances were 
given. With the acquisition of this hall a new era 
was inaugurated in the life of the camp. An orchestra 
and choir were formed. Music and instruments 
were obtained from Berlin, and things were set going. 
During the first winter several concerts were given, and 
although neither the programmes nor their execution 
reached the standard attained later, many interesting 
results were obtained and many pleasurable evenings 
were enjoyed. 

In the spring of i915 the professional musicians 
formed themselves into a society for the purpose of 
procuring space for practice-rooms and for arranging 
the concerts and musical affairs of the Camp. After 
considerable difficulty and delay, permission was 
obtained from the military authorities to use a small 
room in one of the grandstands as a practice room, 
and also to build a small shed for a similar purpose. 
Later on, a portion of one of the stable lofts was also 
granted to us for a music room, where, beside its 
daily use as a practice room, occasional concerts of a 
more intimate character than those given in the grand- 
stand hall were held. Several pianofortes were hired 
or bought from Berlin, and musicians had now the 
opportunity, at least to a certain degree, of keeping 
up their practice and cultivating their art. The only 
serious drawback was the lack of heating in the 
winter months, but even then the hapless musician, 
undaunted by the rigours of a temperature several 
degrees below zero, would be found sitting muffled in 
heavy overcoat and wraps, endeavouring with freezing 
fingers to draw music out of his instrument. 

In the autumn of i915 a series of weekly Sunday 
evening concerts was arranged. Every alternate 
Sunday the orchestra occupied the podium with 
symphony concerts, the intervening weeks being 


choral or ballad concerts. Thesymphony concerts were 
really, in the circumstances, extraordinarily good. The 
orchestra by this time numbered some forty-five 
players, the leaders being all professional men, while 
the rank and file were drawn from amongst the 
amateurs. We had an excellent little body of strings, 
three flutes, an oboe, two clarinets, and one horn, 
trumpet, and trombone respectively. Timpani and 
percussion were also well in evidence. It will at once 
be seen that our orchestra was somewhat unbalanced 
and top-heavy, but the missing parts were filled in on 
a harmonium, occasionally augmented by a judicious 
use of the pianoforte, and some really good results 
were obtained. 

The orchestra rehearsed every morning (excepting 
Sundays), from 8 to 10 a.m. in the summer and from 
8.30 to 10 a.m. in the winter, and when you consider 
that during the latter season the temperature of the 
hall was frequently bordering upon, if it had not 
actually crossed, the line of zero, you will understand 
the devotion and enthusiasm which underlay and 
inspired these efforts. There were several conductors 
in the Camp, who shared the work between them, 
consequently no one had too much to do. As the 
grandstand hall where the rehearsals took place was 
the only room of any size in the Camp where the 
prisoners could sit to read or smoke, it was always 
thrown open to all comers during the hours of rehearsal. 
The result was that men crowded into the hall every 
morning while rehearsals were proceeding, in order to 
listen to the music. In this way many music-lovers 
were able to become thoroughly familiar in detail with 
works which they afterwards heard complete at the 
concerts. At first this large and curiously mixed 
audience was somewhat disconcerting both to 
conductors and orchestra, especially at a_ first 
rehearsal of a difficult work, accustomed as one is in 
ordinary life to rehearsals under conditions of perfect 
peace and privacy. But everyone soon became quite 
used to it, and the sympathetic, if sometimes amused, 
audience seemed even to act as a stimulus and an 
encouragement to the objects of their interest. The 
repertory of the orchestra at the symphony concerts 
included Symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn ; most of the Overtures of Beethoven 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and even a few modern 
examples such as Smetana’s ‘Bartered Bride’: 
pianoforte concertos of Mozart, Beethoven (the last 
three), Grieg, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt; violin 
concertos of Max Bruch, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven; 
miscellaneous works of all the classical composers 
and the shorter works of modern composers of the 
type of Elgar, Grieg, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Sibelius, 
Percy Grainger, and so forth. 

During the summer months the orchestra gave 
promenade concerts outside one of the grandstands, 
which practically the whole Camp used to attend 
en masse. These concerts consisted of light, popular 
music, and naturally appealed to a wider public than 
the more serious winter concerts. 

The programmes of the chamber concerts and 
recitals, being given for the most part by the 
professional players, naturally covered a wider range 
than those of the symphony concerts, where the 
limitations of the executants had to be taken into 
account when making a choice of works. Most of 
the principal chamber works of the classical period, 
as also of Brahms, Dvorak, and Borodine, were given 
from time to time, while the repertory of the soloists 
ranged from Bach to Scriabine. It will thus be seen 
that music was provided abundantly for all classes and 
for all tastes. 


Ruhleben possessed two choirs, a large and 





devoted to chamber music, recitals of all kinds, and 


a small combination. The large choir gave 
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would bear only a small relation to the intentions of 
their composers. More success was attained by the 
smaller madrigal choir. This association was confined 
to twenty-five selected voices, and was formed primarily 
for the study of Elizabethan madrigals. But its 
programme also included many modern male-voice 
part-songs such as G. Holst’s ‘ Hymns from the Rig 
Veda,’ and examples of Elgar, Bantock, Vaughan 
Williams, and other modern British composers. 
There were several composers amongst those 
interned, and although the conditions of the Camp 
would scarcely seem ideal for creative work, a good 
deal of new music first saw the light there. Though 
perhaps little was produced that can be described as 
epoch-making, some very interesting work was 
brought to actual performance. Most of this was 
written for the Ruhleben Theatre in the shape of 
incidental music to plays. The Ruhleben Theatre was 
one of the most remarkable and efficient organizations 
in the Camp, and considerably over a hundred plays 
were produced on our stage. There were several 
good professional actors amongst the prisoners, and 
these lavishly devoted their gifts and knowledge, not 
only to appearing themselves, but also to training 
others, so that in course of time an excellent company 
was gathered together. Plays of all types were 
performed, including several of Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, and other classics, practically all the 
dramatic works of Shaw, Wilde, and Galsworthy, and 
a host of others. The Camp composers collaborated 
in writing incidental music to several of these 
productions, such as ‘Twelfth Night, ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ As you like it,’ and ‘The School 
for Scandal’ ; and special mention should be made of 
the really beautiful music written by Mr. Quentin 
Morvaren for the Chinese play, ‘ The Yellow Jacket.’ 
Besides the regular orchestra already mentioned, 
there was a small orchestra which used to perform 
at all theatrical productions, and also a charming 
little combination which bore the name of ‘The 
Octra,’ a kind of little chamber orchestra which used 


whose perforniances were amongst the most popular 
at Ruhleben. 

_In addition to all these activities the educational 
side of music was not neglected, and although owing 
to lack of space anything approaching systematic 
teaching on a large scale was out of the question, a 
good deal of instruction was given under the auspices 
of the Camp school, another energetic and successful 
institution. This instruction was mainly in the 
domain of theoretical subjects, several students taking 
a complete course from rudimentary Harmony to 
combined Counterpoint, Fugue, and Instrumentation. 
Lectures with musical illustrations were given from 
ime to time. These included a course on Musical 
History, a series of lectures on the Classical Masters, 
and another series on the Ultra-modern School. 

A staff officer from the Berlin War Office, visiting 
the Camp one day, remarked that, so far as he could 
uudge, the centre of musical life in Germany at that 
moment was situated at Ruhleben. Be that as it may, 
tis clear that the musicians who had the misfortune 
‘0 be interned in Ruhleben Camp realised the 
‘pportunity it afforded them for developing their own 
nusical knowledge and attainments while at the same 
‘me doing their utmost to spread an appreciation and 
«derstanding of the art among their fellow-prisoners. 
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We are informed that Dr. Charles Harriss is on his way to 
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rformances of such works as _ ‘ Messiah,’ 
‘Elijah,’ and even Verdi’s ‘Requiem.’ But however Reviews. 
well these oratorios might have been arranged for 
male choirs, it is obvious that the effect obtained | Sach’s Chorals. By Charles Sanford Terry. Part II. 


The Hymns and Hymn Melodies of the Cantatas and 
Motetts. 
[Cambridge : University Press. | 

Musicians generally, and lovers of Bach in particular, 
will, we are sure, be truly grateful to both the author and 
the publisher of this volume. They will find here a mass of 
information, much of it peculiarly interesting to choralists 
and organists, and some of it quite new to English readers, 
treated in a most comprehensive and concise manner, and 
giving evidence of wide and patient research. 

The book forms the Second Part of a monumental and 
exhaustive study of the hymns and hymn-tunes used by 
Bach in his concerted works. Part I., a much smaller work, 
dealt with those in the ‘ Passions’ and Oratorios. In the 
present volume those of the Cantatas and Motetts are 
considered. The hymn melodies of the organ works are 
reserved for Part ITI. 

The author treats his subject almost exclusively from the 
historic standpoint ; esthetic points are rarely raised. His 
object is to reveal the origin and authorship of the hymns and 
hymn melodies ‘ which, lke jewels, decorate Bach’s concerted 
Church music.’ The melodies are here presented in their 
earliest form, and, where possible, Bach's variations of them 
are traced to an earlier tradition or attributed to himself. 
On the first occurrence of every Choral melody, the author 
states where Bach uses it elsewhere in his concerted Church 
music and organ works. This will prove very helpful 
to students, who are thus enabled to make an extensive study 
of Bach’s treatment of any particular Choral. An Appendix 
of translations of the hymn stanzas, upwards of two hundred 
and fifty in number, which Bach uses in the Cantatas and 
Motetts, will be particularly welcomed by organists, who 
will gain thereby valuable assistance in arriving at a correct 
interpretation of some of the Choral Preludes. For the sake 
of completeness, six melodies that occur in the ‘ Passions’ 
and Oratorios, but which are not found in the Cantatas 
and Motetts, are presented in an Appendix ; so that the 
volume contains all the Choral tunes used by Bach in his 
concerted Church music. 

In a long and weighty Introduction extending to a 
hundred and twenty-eight pages, the author discusses fully 
the evolution of the Church Cantata in Bach's hands, 
culminating in the magnificent works of the later Leipsic 
period. A useful table shows -how the two hundred and two 


to play mostly the better class of ‘light music, and ; Cantatas (which survive out of a much larger number 


composed by him) are distributed between the five 
periods of Bach’s career: (1.) Arnstadt and Miihlhausen 
Cantatas; (2.) Weimar Cantatas; (3.) Céthen Cantatas ; 
(4.) Leipsic Cantatas (1723-34): (5.) Leipsic Cantatas 
(1735-50). Another grouping gives the Church Cantatas 
according to the season of the Church’s year for which they 
were written. 

The Choral forms employed by Bach in the Cantatas are 
also fully considered, viz., the Choral Fantasia, the Simple 
Choral, the Embellished Choral, the Extended Choral, 
the Unison Choral, the Aria Choral, the Dialogus Choral. 

The latter half of the Introduction is of particular interest, 
dealing as it does with the question of Bach’s original hymn- 
tunes. It may be noted, by the way, that though Bach 
himself wrote Chorals, the only original tunes which 
he thas wedded to the stanzas of a congregational 
hymn in the whole range of his concerted Church music 
are two Choral Arias in the ‘Christmas Oratorio’ and one 
in the fifth Motett. Asa whole they are not appropriate to 
congregational singing: they are sacred Arias rather than 
Chorals. ‘Their charm,’ Spitta remarks, ‘is like that of a 
pious family circle, musically cultured, and we may delight 
to fancy that these touching hymns, so delicately worked 
out in their small limits, were sung, at the master’s 
household devotions, by one or other of the members of his 
family.’ 

It is curious that so little effort has been made to identify 
Bach’s original hymn-tunes and to sift those which 
unquestionably are his from others wrongly attributed 
to him. Carl von Winterfeld, who first gave the subject 








England, for the purpose of reviving the Imperial Choir. 


critical examination, left a large legacy of error; Spitta’s 
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few remarks are disfigured by very serious mistakes ; 
Schweitzer is content merely to record the conjectures 
of others. 

Dr. Terry, in the light of information which these writers 
did not possess, thoroughly explores the subject. At the 
outset he is able to give the authors or publishers of ten 
tunes which have been wrongly considered as Bach’s, and 
eight others which have been inaccurately attributed to 
Bach by Spitta have been traced by Dr. Terry to other 
sources. is leaves forty-two tunes which are to be 
found for the first time in one or other of the Bach 
collections, and which, for that reason, may presumably be 
regarded as his compositions. Many will enjoy examining 
these tunes in company with the author, noting on 
what evidence he arrives at his conclusions as to their 
authorship. 

The main body of the book is taken up with a detailed 
description of each Cantata—the particular use made of the 
Choral, the other works in which the same Choral is used, 
the form of the Cantata and its instrumental treatment. 

A very comprehensive Index refers to first lines, melodies, 
authors, composers, and sources. 

Readers will congratulate Prof. Terry on a_ notable 
contribution to musical literature, and will look forward 
with keen interest to the appearance of the final volume of 
this scholarly work. 

[We regret that our review of Prof. Terry’s book is 
somewhat belated. Fortunately the delay matters little in 
the case of a volume which, on account of both subject and 
treatment, is of permanent value, and hardly likely to be 
superseded.—Ep., J/.7.] 


Set down in Malice. A Book of Reminiscence. 


Cumberland. 


By Gerald 


[Grant Richards. ] 


Mr. Cumberland’s book will no doubt make a stir out of 
all proportion to its value. It is a mixture of good and bad 
journalism. On the good side we have a few extraordinarily 
vivid character-sketches, such as those of Richter and 
Beerbohm Tree ; on the bad side are some trivial gossip, and 
a few personal attacks in the worst of taste. The author is 
at pains to let us know that he has been everywhere, done 
<a. and met everybody. He seems to have enjoyed 
it all immensely, and is evidently not hard to please, for he 
has done little of importance, and met few people who 
really matter. A keener sense of humour would have saved 
Mr. Cumberland from his constant posing as a devil of a 
fellow, and would have led him to refrain from some of the 
smallest of small beer chronicles. He has, however, 
irrepressibly high spirits, and writes with attractive gusto. 
The literary quality of the book is best gauged from his 
own words: ‘The journalist is rarely intellectual ; as a rule 
he is merely ready and glib. Iam ready and glib myself.’ 
He is. 

Musicians and musical critics figure largely in his pages. 
Some of the former have good cause to rue the day on which 
Mr. Cumberland swam into their orbit. They may console 
themselves by reflecting on some of the objects of his 
admiration. 


On December 12, the Londonderry Philharmonic Society 
gave its first concert of the season, with Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hymn of Praise’ and miscellaneous items. The soloists were 
Miss Dorothy Moulton and Mr. John Gill. Mrs. A. J. 
Cunningham joined Miss Moulton in ‘I waited for the Lord.’ 
The orchestra gave, in addition to the Symphony, ‘ Pomp 
and Circumstance’ in D, by Elgar. As usual, brass and 
wind were supplied by Mr. Henry Coleman, on the organ, 
Mr. A. G. Cunningham was the conductor, and Mr. Coleman 
officiated at the oforte. An Amateur Operatic Society 
(the Waterside Choral Society) gave its first performances 
recently, playing the ‘Country Girl’ to full houses nightly 
for a week. The annual performance of Part 1 of * Messiah,’ 
but including the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,’ was given in the 
Cathedral on December 22. The collection was handed to 
the Y.M.C.A. Musicians’ Gift to the Forces. 





Obituary. 





We regret to record the following deaths : 


*MICHEL BRENET,’ on November 22, 1918, at 72, 
Rue d’Assas, Paris, aged sixty. This distinguished French 
musicologist, whose memoir is given briefly in the new edition 
of Grove’s Dictionary of Music, by M. Gustav Ferrari, had a 
very prolific pen, and published over a dozen valuable works 
on various phases of music. Very few were aware that 
such a remarkable writer was a woman, Mlle. Marie 
Bobillier, who, in 1880, adopted the -name of ‘ Michel 
Brenet.’ Her principal work was a History of the Sainte- 
Chappelle du Palais, Paris (1910), but she also published 
admirable biographies of Handel, Palestrina, Ockeghem, 
de Brossard, and others. Her Memoir of Gretry was crowned 
by the Belgian Academy, and her contributions to French 
a> were numerous. A year ago her ‘ La Musique 

ilitaire’ was reviewed in this journal, and she had in the 
press a work on French musical terms. This gifted writer 
was a great-granddaughter of an Irish officer—General Foley. 


BERTRAM LUARD-SELBY, a distinguished organist and 
all-round composer. He was born at Ightham, Kent, on 
February 12, 1853, and was trained at Leipsic Conservatoire, 
his teachers being Reinecke and Jadassohn. Besides holding 
posts at various ish churches, he was at Salisbury 
Cathedral from 1881-83, and Rochester Cathedral from 
1900-16. His compositions include examples in many 
forms, but his most lasting works are for church-choir use. 
In these, and in his writing for organ, he showed gifts out of 
the common. 


Joun SoutH SHEDLOCK, on January 9. He was 
born at Reading in 1843, graduated B.A., London, in 1364, 
and afterwards received his musical education in Paris, 
chiefly from Lalo. He was an admirable pianist, but will 
be remembered rather as one of the most distinguished 
musical /#¢¢érvateurs of histime. The esteem in which he was 
held was shown on his retirement from the post of musical 
critic to the Atheneum three years ago, when his co-workers 
in musical journalism presented him with an address and a 
gold watch. 


Sir ALFRED Scort-Garty, K.C.V.O., Garter Principal 
King-of-Arms. He was born at Ecclesfield Vicarage, 
Yorkshire, in 1847. He composed hundreds of , many 
of which were very popular. Perhaps his best work in this 
direction was the collection of Plantation Songs, which had 
an enormous vogue, and which, thanks to their inspiriting 
choruses, are still heard with pleasure. 


JAMEs HOoYL_e, a well-known local musician, on January 6, 
at Exeter, aged seventy-eight. He came to Exeter some 
years ago from the north of England to take up an appoint- 
ment as alto singer in Exeter Cathedral, a position he held 
for some time. He then became organist of St. James's 
Church in the city, and conductor of the Diocesan Choral 
Association. 


Joun Ricuarps HILL, on November 20, from pneumonia 
following influenza. He was organist and choirmaster of 
Burley Dam, having been appointed when seventeen years 
old. He wasa promising musician, and his death at the early 

e of thirty-four cai much regret in musical circles in 
Shropshire and Cheshire. 


W. A. Extis, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., on January 2 
He was the author of a six-volume biography of Wagner, 
and translated the composer’s prose works (eight volumes). 


LigUTENANT ELI Hupson, the well-known flautist, on 
Jan 18. He was a native of Manchester, and studied in 
London at the R.C.M., at which institution he was lately an 
Examiner. 


We regret being compelled to hold over the second 
instalment of Mr. Sydney Grew’s ‘The Clavier Toccatas 
of Bach.’—Ep., 417.7. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE VALUE OF HUMMING IN VOICE- 
PRODUCTION. 
S1r,—In my opinion, the value of humming as an aid to 
correct vocalisation cannot be overrated. 
When humming correctly—that is, with the breath, and 
not by throat-contraction— not only is the movement of the 
much more distinctly felt when vocalising on a 
vowel, but the resonant position of each note is also much 
more distinctly felt. Inthe act of humming the voice is bei 
played upon in exactly the same manner as any other r 
instrument. Therefore if the action of humming is combined 
with the correct position of the articulatory organs for the 
art of language, a perfect singing method is obtained.—Yours 
&e., Amy B. ANDERTON. 
29, Victoria Street, 
West Bromwich, 
January 13, 1919. 


AN OBSCURE WORK OF BALFE’S. 


py a, or any of your numerous =e (either 
ivately or through your es) give me any information 
. to a composition of Bali's, which, I believe, was first 
published in Paris, entitled ‘ Les trois filles d’Aymon’ ? 

I cannot ascertain whether it was a complete operatic 
work, or if (as I believe) only the musical numbers inserted 
into a musical play of that name. 

Many years ago I was engaged to play as accompanist at a 
concert a Buffo Duet for two basses from that work, with 
English words. It was very comic, and ‘The vast 
fortune of your young Master incredible seems to me,’ and 
received an uproarious double encore. 

I have applied to the original English publishers of this 
duet, who say they have records of the publication of the 
music, which is now out of print, but they can obtain no 
further information about it. Application to several other 
London publishers has failed to produce any information. 
If any of your readers possess a copy I would readily 
purchase it.—Yours, &c., PAUL JERRARD, 

6, The Avenue, Blackheath, 

London, S.E. 3. 
December 17, 1918. 

[Balfe’s ‘ Les guatre fils d’Aymon’ was produced at Paris 
in 1844, and in England under the title of ‘The Castle of 
Aymon.’—Eb., JZ. 7.] 


ORGAN PEDAL TECHNIQUE. 


Sir,—The recent articles which have appeared in the 
Musical Times with regard to Pedal Technique have 
undoubtedly brought to light one of the most important 
factors in modern o playing. While I am strongly in 
favour of some standard method of pedalling, I see no 
necessity for revolving seats or bootless feet. If organ 
music bristled with such es as the example of Mr. 
Barkworth’s in the November issue of the Musical Times we 
should certainly require some device for getting over these 
difficulties, but the majority of the most awkward pedal 
passages to be found in the standard orgah works require 
only a slight movement of the body either way, and the 
quieter you can sit for all pedalling, the better. Any 
movement with the hands for registration would naturally 
upset the position of the feet for the time being. One of the 
frst things a beginner is taught is to find his bearings by 
letting his feet hang naturally ever the middle of the pedal- 
board. The revolving seat would tend to do away with 
stability in that direction, and the player’s bearings would 
be lost. I still believe that the adjustable stool very slightly 
slanting is adequate for all purposes. The want of some 
definite principle of pedalling is undoubtedly the cause of the 
trouble. Mr. Ellingford’s remark in his recent article on 
‘Pedal Technique’ is only too true, ‘ The use of the heels 
on the long notes.’ For some years I have ——_ on a 
principle of using the left heel as frequently as possible, and 
always passing in front of the +- toe, both in upward and 
downward passages, making a front and back line for the 


Toccata in F, the D major Fugue, and the D maior scale at 
the commencement of the Prelude will clearly demonstrate 
this system. Some players reverse the position, always 
using the right in front. Again quoting Mr. Ellingford, this 
is an unnatural position for the limbs. He says : ‘for passages 
lying to the right of the board the left foot is naturally slightly 
in front, those to the left vice-versa.’ Of course there are 
times in which no system on earth would apply, especially 
when the short keys are in constant use. But as a general 
rule I have found it an invaluable help, both in teaching and 
in my private practice, to remember to keep the left heel line 
immediately in front of the short keys (with the exception of 
the few bottom notes of the board), making a line behind for 
the right toe.—Yours, &c., 
REGINALD Goss CusTarp. 


SONGS OF THE HEBRIDES. 


S1r,—In the long and sympathetic report, in your 
December number, of the paper I read in November to the 
Musical Association on ‘Songs of the Hebrides,’ there occurs 
a printer's error which is misleading. I had occasion to 
say that previous to entering on this work of oral song- 
collecting I ‘had been giving lecture-recitals on songs and 
song-writers and had carefully pointed out the means by 
which such writers as Wolf, Cornelius, Liszt, and Schubert 
heightened the effect of their melody and deepened and 
subtilized its expression by harmonic colouring and by 
figures of accompaniment. I had thus learnt , slight 
were the melodic formulz out of which, at times, a perfect 
art-song might be fashioned. And that I found the 
unrecorded music of the Hebrides consisted mainly of just 
such characteristic separate motives, such definite melodic 
formulz, as I had been dealing with in the Art-song.’ 

Now, your printer, by inadvertently substituting the word 
harmonic for melodic, has made nonsense of the foregoing 
statement. I shall be grateful if you will insert this letter 
of correction in your next issue.—Yours, &c., 

MARJORIE KENNEDY-FRASER. 

6, Castle Street, Edinburgh, 

December 30, 1918. 


A COMMON BASIS OF CRITICISM. 


S1r,—Dr. Ford, in a letter published in your December 
number, attempts a criticism of critics, and whilst admiring 
his bravery I do not feel quite in agreement with him. 

He opens the attack with Johnsonian wisdom, and 
immediately follows with the name of ‘Ernest Newman’ 
(I expected it), and an allusion to that writer’s criticism of 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’s ‘A Shropshire Lad.’ Further he 
says Mr. Newman has no suggestion forthcoming of how an 
improvement might be effected in the compositions criticised. 

have read many of Mr. Newman’s articles, and have 
always had the impression that he was particularly clear in 
this respect. With regard to ‘A Shropshire Lad,’ surely we 
must all agree with Mr. Newman (allowing for the different 
interpretations of individual natures) that the composer 
when writing a setting of ‘Bredon Hill’ should be chiefiy 
concerned with the anguish of the Lad who is heartbroken at 
the death of his sweetheart, and the ringing of bells should 
be ‘a hint rather than a persistent over-statement’ ; and if, as 
Dr. Ford says, a composer sometimes can take only one 
— of view, it is not flattering to the imagination of 

r. Williams that he chooses the use of bells so patently, as 
though he would impress us with their continual ringing 
rather than let our sympathy go the stricken lover. 

I have been impr on reading Mr. Newman’s criticisms 
with his bold frankness, and cannot over-estimate the help 
his writings have been to me in my musical education. 
Although it may amuse him, at times I have felt somewhat 
annoyed to read some of the absurd constructions placed on 
his articles by people who robe themselves as apostles, and, 
should one of the compositions of their gods be ruthlessiy 
attacked, hold up their hands in horror at the audacity of a 
mere mortal, and say, ‘ Away with this man. He is not ot 
our religion.’ : 
I have heard Mr. Newman attacked for his dislike of 
Debussy. I have never been able to discover this dislike in 





action of the feet. Passages like those occurring in Bach’s 


his writings. He simply sees Debussy’s limitations and 
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faults as well as the delicate beauty of the French composer’s 
genius. It was chiefly through Mr. Newman’s writings that 
I grew to appreciate, not only Debussy, but other modern 
composers, whom fanatical worshippers say Mr. Newman 
dislikes. 

In short, I think we should be proud that we possess in 
England so brilliant a musician, and doubtless future 
generations will as readily quote the sayings of this redoubt- 
ible critic as Dr. Ford does Dr. Johnson.—Yours, Xc., 

97, Etruria Vale, Stoke-on-Trent, P. LoMAS, 

December 19, 1918. 


MUSICAL DEGREES, Erc., IN THE ARMY IN 
FRANCE, BY CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 


Sir,—Will you kindly make it known to your readers in 
the Army in France that, in suitable cases, the Y.M.C.A. is 
prepared to provide facilities for correspondence tuition in 
preparation for University Degrees in music, and also in 
preparation in the paper work of the Fellowship of the 
Royal College of Organists. Such tuition will be, in the 
case of University Degrees, limited to music students who 
have passed an examination of matriculation or Senior Local 
Standard, University Preliminary or Leaving Certificate 
(Scotland). Applications will only be considered from 
officers and other ranks iz ‘the bases, and the request for 
such tuition should be submitted to the Sub-Director of 
Education in the Students’ Base, or direct to Sir Graham 
Balfour, Director of Education, Y.M.C.A. Headquarters, 
A.P.O.S. 8, B.E.F., France. The course (for which no 
fee will be charged) will, in the first instance, be limited to 
three months, and the student will be expected to continue 
his correspondence work for that period if he is moved from 
place to place or sent home. In suitable cases, where good 
work has been done during the first period of three months, 
and the student still remains in the Army, the course will 
be renewed for a further period of the same length.— 
Yours, &e., Percy A. SCHOLES 

Universities House, (Secretary, Music Section, V.M.C.A.). 

25, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


MENTAL PROCESSES IN MUSIC. 

The paper under the above title read by Mr. J. Swinburne 
on January 14 at the meeting of the Musical Association, 
proved to be of an unusually interesting character, opening 
up several pregnant lines of thought. He pointed out that 
playing an instrument was mainly a matter of skill rather 
than musicianship. Taking such a man as Mozcart as the 
highest type of musician, if he hurt his hand so as to be 
inable to play, and if his originality waned so that he could 
not compose, he would still be a first-rate musician. Technical 
musicianship consisted in the power of imagining and 
remembering music down to its details, away from any 
instrament. Musical feeling generally went with it, but 
many people had that feeling without technical musicianship. 
They were merely musical people, not musicians. 

A singer ought to be able to read his part at sight, but 
such elementary musical ability was comparatively rare. 
Choral singers seemed to find their way by a sort of instinct 
asec on long experience, but they relied on each other to 
a largeextent. The reading of several parts involved much 
greater ability. Keyboard players did not learn to play 
musically ; that was to say, a note, passage, or chord in the 
print suggested not a certain sound or effect but a particular 
movement of the fingers. Printed music was thus to them a 
kind of muscle language, whereas to the perfectly competent 
musician it represented certain sounds and was thus to him a 
musical language. As the pianist developed into a musician 
he learned to read in both ways, and was thus struggling 
with two languages at the same time, without knowing it. 
The lecturer thought it was a question whether people of 
ability should not learn from the very beginning to treat the 
print as musical language, first imagining the sound and then 
putting down the note to produce it. 

Transposition was commonly dependent on various kinds 
of mechanical helps, but the trained musician read the sound 
desired and then produced it at the required pitch by 
ear. Playing by heart seemed to depend almost entirely on 
muscular memory, and so far was not musical. If the player 





had memorised the music down to the smallest detail, he 
could play it equally well in any key, or could write it out, 
but very few were capable of doing this. Practically, 
seston to heart resembled the skill of the juggler, and the 
actual playing was performed subconsciously by the lower 
brain-centres. It was commonly held that a pianist who 
played by heart played better because he was free to give his 
whole attention to the way he played, but this was wide of 
the mark. Ifhe really attended, he was about to interfere 
with his subconscious automatism and spoil his performance, 
As arule organists played less by heart than did pianists, 
but it was to be borne in mind that whereas the latter could 
and did get up a repertory which they gave on all occasions, 
the former were compelled by the nature of their work to 
play a great deal of fresh music. Some good musicians 
really memorised music as such ; they could play or write 
out the music in any way and could learn it away from the 
keyboard. Playing by ear, by which was meant the accurate 
reproduction of music in any key, involved as thorough 
musicianship as writing it out. 

Fumbling out stuff on the pianoforte until one got some- 
thing that sounded nice was not composition. Some song. 
writers jotted down a melody, and then fumbled out an accom. 
paniment at the pianoforte. Others would harmonize their 
melody according to the text-book rules. In the early part of 
his life, even Wagner was largely dependent on the pianoforte, 
and the lecturer was of opinion that such works as ‘ Rienzi,’ 
‘Tannhauser,’ and parts of ‘Lohengrin,’ betrayed this 
dependence, of which however there was no sign in sucha 
work as ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ There was little in common 
between such methods and that of, say, Mozart, who 
appears to have thought out a composition, complete in 
every detail, so that writing out was merely a mechanical 
process. 

What was generally called extemporising was an unmeaning 
rigmarole. To extemporise music the player must actually 
compose it in his head befure playing it, and it was doubtful 
whether extempore playing in this sense was possible, and 
whether its production was really worth anything. It had 
to be remembered that criticism of extempore playing was 
itself extempore, and that no good music could be either 
enjoyed or criticised at first hearing, save by very exceptional 
people. If good music could be extemporised, there existed 
plenty of means nowadays for recording it. 

It was impossible to read an orchestral score at sight. 
All that could be done was to read the bits that looked 
salient. How far it could be read at leisure was a difficult 
question. It was by no means necessary to know it in 
order to conduct, for military bandmasters, dealing with a 
fuller organization than an orchestra, produced complicated 
music without scores. 

Though much attention was now given to ear-training, 
contrapuntal listening formed but a small part of musical 
education. To hear several parts contrapuntally as opposed 
to harmonically involved a special kind of imagination, 
which was probably much rarer now than two centuries ago ; 
but to be able to think in canon, or to imagine a subject in 
stretto, was a special feat. 

Music could be, and was, enjoyed by most people without 
their giving attention to it. Probably only a small percentage 
of a concert audience really listened. Even reading difficult 
music at sight did not occupy the whole attention, and it was 
easy to play it and to think of something else at the same 
time, so that nothing was remembered. It was also easy to 
read music like letterpress, while thinking of something else, 
so that nothing remained. The subconsciousness played the 
reading part in music. 

Nervousness consisted of stage fright before, and a special 
disability during, performance. The first was just fear, like 
any other kind of fear. Nervousness during performance 
was not so much want of self-control as a mistaken effort at 
unwonted self-control, and was due to self-consciousness, 
by which the performer instead of letting his lower brain- 
centres do the work according to their training, interfere¢ 
with them, tried to control them consciously, and failed. 

The study of mental processes in music ought to reduce 
unnecessary labour, and eliminate bad methods, both ia 
studying music and in learning to perform it. 

Dr. C. Harford Lloyd, who occupied the chair, Mr. D. J: 
Blaikley, Mr. H. 1H. Statham, and others, contributed to the 
discussion following the lecture. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY -OF MUSIC. 

The Lent term opened on Monday, January 6. On 
January 22 and 29 two lectures were announced to be given 
by Dr. H. W. Richards on ‘ Violin and Pianoforte Sonatas.’ 
The scheme of the lectures is to trace the development of the 
violin sonata step by step from its earliest form down to the 
complex work of living composers. The influence of the 
form on the violin itself and on the bow; the development 
of technique ; the discovery of acoustical effects peculiar to 
the violin; and the development of harmony and form, 
will all be touched upon, and their contribution to the evolu- 
tion of the modern violin and pianoforte sonata carefully 
assessed. The illustrations include movements from Violin 
Sonatas by Corelli, Bach, Tartini, Beethoven, Arthur Hinton, 
and Walford Davies, played by Miss Winifred Small (violin) 
and the lecturer. The coming events include an organ 
recital by the pupils on Monday, February 3 ; a course of 
three lectures by the Principal on ‘War music past and 
present,’ to be given on Wednesday afternoons, beginning 
with February 5 ; and the performance of two short one-Act 
operas, *Drinos and Cassandra,’ the music by Arthur L. 
Sandford, and ‘The Nightingale and the Kose’ by E. 
Cuthbert Nunn, under the direction of Mr. Henry Beauchamp. 


NEW ANGLO-AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP AT THE R.A.M. 


The Royal Academy of Music has recently issued the 
particulars and conditions pertaining to the ‘ Edward 
and Anne Seguin Scholarship.’ The establishment of this 
scholarship is an event of far more than ordinary interest. 
It is to be awarded by competition to vocalists born in the 
United States of America, or in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, and will entitle the winner to two years’ 
musical education at the R.A. M.—with a possible extension 
of period in cases of exceptional talent. The first competition 
is for sopranos, and will be held about April 24. The 
scholarship has been founded by Maria Childe Seguin, 
formerly of New York, who died in Denmark in 1903. 
Under the will of this lady, a sam of money was left in trust 
to found a scholarship at the R.A.M., in order to perpetuate 
the names of her parents who were students at the R.A.M. in 
its very earliest years. It was in 1826—nearly a hundred 
years ago—that a young bass singer, Edward Seguin, became 
a student at the R.A.M., which had then been founded 
some four years. In the concerts and performances of those 
early days he frequently took a prominent part, as did 
also another student of that period, a soprano singer, Anne 
Childe, whom he married. After leaving the Academy 
the Seguins remained for several years in England, 
taking leading parts in opera, both at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, but in 1838 they proceeded to America, 
where they organized the ‘Seguin Opera Troupe,’ and in 
course of time made a large fortune. It is under the will of 
their daughter that the money to found the scholarship has 
come to the Royal Academy of Music. That the first com- 
petition for this Anglo-American scholarship should take place 
during the time when English and American statesmen are 
sitting together at the great Peace Conference is a coincidence 
of more than ordinary interest. In some three years the 
R.A.M. will be celebrating the Centenary of its foundation, 
and it may almost be regarded as a unique event that so close 
to its hundredth birthday a scholarship should be founded, 
the parentage of which is directly traced to two young singers 
who in its very earliest days took no unimportant part in 
laying the foundation of its fame as a training-school for 
musicians. 


RECEPTION TO MR. b. J. DALE AND MR, F. KEEL. 


A crowded audience of professors, students, and members 
of the R.A.M. Club and the Society of British Composers 
and their friends, assembled in the Duke’s Hall of the 
Royal Academy of Music on Saturday evening, January 11, 
to welcome Mr. B. J. Dale and Mr. F. Keel after their long 
internment in Germany. The programme was made up 
entirely from the works of these two musicians, and included 
Mr. Dale’s Fantasy for Viola and Pianoforte (admirably 
played by Mr. Lionel Tertis and Miss Myra Hess), and his 
Viola Sextet for six violas, which received a beautiful 
interpretation under the leadership of Mr. Tertis. Mr. Keel 
sang six songs, four by himself and two by Mr. Dale, all of 
which had been written at Ruhleben. Two songs by the late 
_ Morfydd Owen brought the first part of the programme 


toanend. During the interval which followed Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, in welcoming the two guests on behalf of those 
present, said: ‘This evening’s meeting is no ordinary 
gathering, and I propose to make a short interlude which is 
not announced upon the printed programme. We are 
gathered together this evening, not merely to listen to some 
excellent music prepared and performed in that sympathetic 
manner which it not only deserves but is its due, but we are 
here to welcome home two distinguished members of our 
staff on their return after a long and dreary internment borne 
with much patience and courage in an uncomfortable country. 
But although they have been far away from us for some 
four years, our thoughts have ever been with them, and we 
have been able to keep in touch with them. We know also 
that they have often thought of us, and were continually 
looking forward to the time when they would be able to 
rejoin their many friends. Mr. Keel has long been eminent 
as a singer and teacher of singing, but his admirable songs 
which we have listened to this evening with so much 
leasure, have revealed to me that he had other gifts, which 
F admit I was unaware that he possessed. Mr. Dale has 
already won for himself a place in the very front rank of the 
most distinguished of our young native composers. Early 
promise has ripened into mastery. We most cordially 
welcome them back to their families and their friends, and 
to continue their work in different spheres under happy and 
congenial conditions. There is, however, another thought 
which comes to my mind at this moment. The release of 
these two British musicians conveys a deeper and symbolic 
meaning representing the liberation from a most unwelcome 
foreign art-tyranny which was being imposed and forced upon 
our native music and reacting to its very apparent detriment. 
During the last quarter of a century the once great 
German art has as surely been steadily degenerating and 
declining, as ours has been healthily progressing all the 
time. And I hope that the incubus has been permanently 
removed and lifted. In a double sense, we are ‘‘ getting a 
bit of our own back ” to-night, and I hail the restoration of 
our friends to their families and ourselves with great joy.’ 

Mr. Dale and Mr. Keel briefly replied. 

Mr. Dale in his reply referred to the fact that some years 
ago, before England and Germany were at war, the per- 
formance of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s ‘ Britannia ’ Overture 
had been prohibited in Germany, yet during the War this 
Overture was performed at Ruhleben and received with great 
enthusiasm, although he should prefer not to say very much 
about the performance. After the interval Miss Myra Hess 
played Mr. Dale’s Pianoforte Sonata in its entirety. The 
remarkable performance which Miss Hess gave of this fine 
and difficult work will long remain in the memories of those 
present. It formed a notable conclusion to a unique 
occasion. 

The programme also included two very beautiful 
* Madonna-Songs’ (charmingly sung by Miss Adah Rogalsky) 
by Miss Morfydd Owen, whose recent death is sincerely 
lamented at the Royal Academy of Music. 


SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 

Sir Frederick Bridge’s long career at Westminster Abbey 
ended on New Year's Day. He retires with the title of 
Emeritus-Organist of the Abbey, and will continue to occupy 
his house in the Little Cloisters. 

Sir Frederick has had a_ half-century’s experience as 
cathedral organist, having been at Manchester for six years 
before going to Westminster in 1875. His term of office at 
the Abbey has been marked by a large number of historic 
occasions,—the 1887 Jubilee, the Coronations of King 
Edward and King George, the funerals of Darwin, Tennyson, 
Browning, and Gladstone, &c., being — the most 
important, while outstanding occasions of the festival type 
are the celebrations of Purcell (1895), Orlando Gibbons 
(1907), and Samuel Sebastian Wesley (1910). ; 

Sir Frederick was knighted at the Diamond Jubilee, 
received the M.V.O. from King Edward after the Coronation, 
and the Commandership of the Royal Victorian Order from 
King George. Though retiring from the Abbey, he 
will be far from idle, as he is continuing his work in 
connection with the Royal Choral Society, the University 
of London, Gresham College, Trinity College, and the 
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A CONCERT-HALL AT TOKYO. 

- The first concert-room in the Orient has, after various 
delays, been built and successfully opened at Tokyo, under 
distinguished auspices. The Marquis Tokugawa and his son 
and heir, Lord Raitei Tokugawa, are the persons responsible 
for the erection, which forms part of a group of buildings 
intended for educational purposes. The dedication ceremony 
was held on the morning of October 27, 1918, on which 
occasion speeches on education and music were made by 
Viscount Hatano, Minister of the Imperial Household, 
Mr. Nakabashi, Minister of Education, Marquis Ohkuma, 
president of Waseda University, and the Hon. Mr. Kamada, 
president of Keio University. 

The first concert was given in the evening, with full 
orchestra and chorus. The analytical programme, of forty- 
four pages, in Japanese (save for a few paragraphs in 
English by the builders of the hall), shows that — has 
begun in the most creditable way possible with an all- 
Beethoven concert, consisting of the Overture ‘ Consecration 
of the House,’ the Pianoforte Concerto in E flat (‘ Emperor’), 
and the ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.’ 

A new Overture by Dr. E W. Naylor, for this first concert, 
was commissioned by cable last May, but the MS. score 
appears to have been fifteen weeks in getting to Japan, and 
thus too little time remained for its production. 





The hall is not very large, although it is understood (from 
a letter of Lord Kk. Tokugawa to Dr. Naylor) that the 
orchestra numbered fifty and the chorus a hundred and fifty. 
The building is in the classical style. The first design was noe 
by Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas, the eminent architect of the 


Woolwich Town Hall and Belfast New City Hall. Local 
considerations made it necessary to somewhat modify the 
design, and the building has been erected, in 1917 and 1918, 
by Messrs. W. M. Vories & Co. The construction is of 
reinforced concrete, on the Khan system, which is the best 
known for resisting fire and earthquake. (Fire and earthquake 
are both rather usual in Japan; scarcely a week passes 
without tremors of some kind.) 

The principal dimensions, according to plans which were 
in the writer’s hands in April, 1917, are height, 43-ft. 9-in. ; 
width of fagade, about 46-ft. ; length, 100-ft. ; length inside 
room, 75-ft. ; height from floor to ceiling, about 30-ft. 

A modern three-manual organ by Abbott & Smith is tc be 
placed in the hall as soon as possible. This was designed 
early in 1915, but all progress was stopped by the war. 

In the basement a museum of interesting musical 
instruments, books, Xc., is to find ahome. Amongst the 
books will be about four hundred volumes from the collection 
of the late Dr. W. H. Cummings. 

The building is erected to the memory of His Majesty the 
late Mikado. N 








BRITISH MUSIC IN HOLLAND. 

The two concerts of British music announced to be given 
by Mr. Edgar L. Bainton with the Mergelberg Orchestra of 
Amsterdam took place in December, 1918, the one at 
Amsterdam, the other at The Hague. The programme was 
the same at each concert. The following pieces were 
nary in the order given: Stanford’s ‘Irish Rhapsody’ 
No. 1 ; Elgar’s Variations on an original theme (‘ Enigma’) ; 
Delius’s ‘Brigg Fair’; Coleridge-Taylor’s Ballade in 
A minor ; Frank Bridge’s ‘ Lament ’ (for string orchestra) ; 
Percy Grainger’s ‘Shepherd’s Hey,’ and Balfour-Gardiner’s 
‘Comedy Overture.’ 

Seeing that these were the first concerts of British music 
ever given in Holland, the press reports will be of interest. 
There are good reasons—not all musical—for our expecting 
no wildly enthusiastic notices. It is satisfactory, however, 
to find that the conductor met with unqualified approval. 


The New Xotterdam Courant, December 8, 1918, says: 

‘ The presence in our land of Mr. Edgar L. Bainton 
as an interned civilian gave occasion to his engagement 
as conductor of the second Mengelberg concert, series 
B, at The Hague. He created the impression of one 
who thoroughly knows the business of conducting. 
Calm in his movements and carrying conviction in his 
conceptions, he held the orchestra well in hand, and the 
audience lavished upon him well-deserved applause. 
Of English composers we know that the fruits of their 
labours commonly merit the designation of ‘‘ worthy.” 
They take up their task seriously, and become masters 
of the technique of composition. Beyond that they 
seldom go. One misses originality, and with most of 
them one can easily tell to which school they belong. 
and upon which composer of genius they model 
their work. Thus their productions have rather a 
cosmopolitan than a national stamp. These general 
reflections apply to practically all the works we heard 
last night. Stanford’s ‘‘Irish Khapsody” is brilliant : 
Elgar’s Variations proved the best thing of the concert ; 
**Brige Fair,” by Delius, would be dreamy, but 
reminds one that in order to dream one must first sleep ; 
Bridge’s ‘* Lament” is agreeable to listen to; and 
Percy Grainger’s ‘‘ Shepherd’s Hey ” is a showy, merry 
bit of music.’ 

The Amsterdam Telegraaf finds ‘the English composers 
are about twenty years behind the Continental tendencies by 
which they are influenced.’ 


The Amsterdam Algemeen Handelsblad, of Monday. 
December 9, says: 

‘The intense interest which has been shown in 
the last few years for modern French and Belgian 
music has hitherto not extened to English art. 
On the programmes of orchestral concerts English 
works are exceptions. Therefore it was of particular 
interest to be able to obtain a more or less comprehensive 
insight into present-day English orchestral music. Our 
orchestra played with brilliancy and virtuosity, and 
Bainton is a good conductor who brings a fine conception 
of the music as a whole without losing the delicacy 
of detail—who holds fast to broad, big lines without 
sacrificing the tempi. He was given a hearty ovation. 
In the music there was great variety. Stanford is 
indeed quite other than Elgar or Delius, and between 
Bridge, Coleridge-Taylor, and Balfour-Gardiner one 
notices marked differences. All kinds of tendencies 
were represented—the formal neo-romantic, the impres- 
sionist, the folk-lorist, and what not. One felt the 
influence of Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, and Debussy 
in stronger and weaker measure. Stanford and Grainger 
remind one of Grieg; Elgar shows the influence of 
Tchaikovsky ; Balfour-Gardiner’s ‘‘ Comedy Overture” 
is inspired by Wagner’s “* Meistersinger ” Overturey and 
Delius’s ‘‘ Brigg Fair” has a Debussy colouring. In this 
English music one misses the great, strongly personal 
genius. It moves still too much on the level of talent.’ 


The Rotterdam Courant of December 9, speaking 0! 
the Amsterdam Concert, said : 
‘The Variations of Elgar were the most appreciated 
number in the concert programme. Villiers Stanford 
awakened also hearty remembrances among the 
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audience. The ‘‘Irish Rhapsody” bore the stamp of 
distinction. Of the remaining works there is little to 
add to our notices in yesterday’s paper of the concert at 
The Hague. Mr. Bainton again showed himself to bea 
fine, sympathetic, excellent conductor, and earned 
repeated expressions of grateful appreciation from the 
crowded audience.’ 


THE MUSICIANS’ Y.M.C.A. GIFT. 

This is a scheme for providing additional musical facilities 
fur the members of His Majesty’s Forces in the 2,600 Huts 
and Centres of the Y.M.C.A. at home and abroad. 

Committee.—The Editors of all the Musical Papers of 

the Country. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Major H. Walford Davies, Mus. Doc. 

Organising Secretaries.—Percy A. Scholes, Mus. Bac., 

A.R.C.M. ; Katharine E. Eggar, A.R.A.M. 

Hon. Organizer of National Collection of Instruments 

and Music.—Herman Darewski. 

Office. —Y.M.C.A., Universities House, 25, Bloomsbury 

Square, W.C..-1. 

Total collected to December 31, 1918 (including L s. ad. 

receipts of Edinburgh and Glasgow Committees) 3,229 0 © 


Total received during January, 1919 48 16 © 
(a) Proceeps or Concerts AND RECITALS FxoM DECEMBER 12, 1918 
TO JANUARY 11, 1919. - a 
Bristol a .. Mr. Herbert Hunt, Cathedral 
Organ Recital. Also 
pn = a violin, 
2 bows, case and quantity 
of music value £10 7 °° 
Bristol Miss E. Brockman, Pupils’ 
Musical Evening .. 019 0 
Cheltenham .. -.’ Mr. C. A. Morris, Concert 
during his collection cam- 
paign 20 © 0 
Co. Down Madame Cosslett-Heller's Con- 
cert at Slieve Donard 
Hotel, ne W. Manning, 
Mana 1% 4 0 


Madame re slat. Heller’ 's Con- 

cert at Collinstown Aero- 

drome, per Major Woods 5 0 Oo 
Proceeds from Carol- -Singing, 

= Miss E. B. Franklin 


Dublin 


Enfield 


ike .. <a - - 210 0 
Lee .. .. Miss Charlotte Clark, Pupils’ 
Concert ° ee 220 
Leicester Miss S. M. V ardy, “Pennies 
given by little children at 
Breaking-up meeting ee o 1 6 
Liverpool Miss Eda vin, Musical 
Evening 330 
sheffield Miss G. Scholefield, ‘Concert 153 0 Oo 


Southampton Miss K, E. Douthwaite, Wesley 


Guild Musical Evening .. 112 0 





Sirty Dears Ago. 


From the A/usical Times of February, 1859 : 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—SPELDHURST AND  RUSTHALL 
Cuorrs.—The choirs of St. Paul’s Church, Rusthall, and 
St. Mary’s, Speldhurst, held their annual feast on the 28th 
ult., at Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells. Morning and afternoon 
services were conducted in the church, and the choirs 
were regaled throughout the day with substantial 
entertainments in the school-rooms. In the evening a 
number of sacred and secular pieces from the first authors 
were sung, under the able superintendence of Mr. James 
Roberts, the choirmaster. The evening was spent in a 
very agreeable manner by all present. 

York.—Dr. Monk, of St. be ter’s, 
appointed organist ‘of York Minster. 

Devonrort.— . . . The audience, which included a great 
number of the poor, were much pleased with the 
entertainment. 

Warpwick (Derby) — . . The performance was 
oe pa by many of the nobility and gentry, and was 

ighly successful. 

WHEN MY LOVE SIGHs, I HEAR.—New song by Nectarine 
Sunnyside, Esq. Price, 25. 6:. 

- Deserving of favour, on the score both of the poetry 
and music. The verses are elegant, and the air is 
simple, pleasing, and expressive.” —///ustrated London 
News. 

Cramer, Beale, & Co., 201, Regent Street. 


Radley, has been 








London Concerts. 


QUEEN’s HAL. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The hall was crowded on January 11, many people being 
turned away. One would like to think that music was the 
main attraction, but it was evident that the majority had 
come to greet Madame Calvé, and to revive memories of 
past operatic joys. The famous singer delighted the audience 
with Gounod’s ‘ O ma lyre immortelle,’ David's ‘ Charmante 
oiseau,’ and the ‘ Habanera’ from ‘Carmen.’ The musical 
interest of the concert was centred in the first performance 
of an Orchestral Ballad by Delius, ‘Once upon a time,’ based 
on Norwegian folk-lore, but ‘with no definite programme. 
The Ballad is highly imaginative in a fantastic way, and is 
beautifully scored. Thanks to some thrilling climaxes, it 
may possibly achieve the popularity that the composer's 
works have so far escaped. Mr. Delius was present, and had 
a very cordial reception. Mr. de Greef gave a notably 
fluent performance of Saint-Saéns’s second Concerto. The 
Symphony was Beethoven’s A major. 


Lorian HALL 


On January 8, the London Trio (Madame Amina Goodwin 
and Messrs. Sammons and Whitehouse) gave the first 
performance of Stanford's new Pianoforte Trio. The work 
bears the inscription, * In Memoriam E.U., A. T., A.K., 
E.J.G., M.G. Peraspera astra.” It expresses resignation- 
even occasional cheerfulness—rather than grief, the finale 
being especially buoyant. The composer was heartily 
applauded. The balance of the performance was made up by 
Dvorak’s ‘Dumky’ Trio, and songs contributed by Miss 
Gladys Banks. 

Miss Zola Rosowsky and Mr. Vladimir Rosing gave a 
concert on January (1, with a programme containing some 
unfamiliar operatic duets. Both sang groups of solos by 
modern Russian composers with the fervour that we expect 
from them. Mr. Manlio di Veroli accompanied. 


WicMorE HALL. 


Miss Beatrice Harrison began a series of concerts on 
January 11, playing (with Mr. Hamilton Harty) the Delius 
Sonata, of which she recently gave the first performance. 
Both in this work-and in a group of short pieces (including 
two —_ Choral Preludes, arranged by Anthony Bernard), 
she layed splendidly. Miss Margaret Harrison played 
Handel's Sonata in E, in place of the Bach Double Concerto, 





(4) Donations AND COLLECTIONS. 4 sd. 
Bradford Musical Union, per Mr. H. ne «. 1010 0 
Mr. Edward German (2nd Donation) . 330 
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abandoned owing to the illness of Miss May Harrison. 
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Mr. Victor Benham gave a recital on January 17, playing 
the Beethoven Sonatas in E flat and D minor from Op. 31, 
besides Schumann’s ‘Carnival’ and ‘Papillons.’ He also 
included a well-written Sonata of his own. 


On January 11, at the Central Hall, a large audience 
enjoyed a rich treat at the hands of Miss Adela Verne, who 
gave a Chopin- Liszt recital 


RoyaL Cnorat Society. 


An enormous audience attended the Royal Albert Hall 
on January 4, when ‘ Messiah’ was sung. The soloists were 
Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Ben Davies, and 
Mr. Norman Allin. Mr. H. L. Balfour was at the organ, 
and Sir Frederick Bridge conducted. 

RETIREMENT OF DR. VARLEY ROBERTS. 

After thirty-six years’ work at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Dr. Varley Roberts has retired. He was for six years 
organist of Armley, going to Halifax Parish Church at the 
age of twenty-six. He remained at Halifax for fourteen 
years, and then succeeded Sir Walter Parratt at Magdalen. 
He has been remarkably successful as a trainer of boys’ 
voices. 











Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The principal local musical event was connected with the 
fortnight’s operatic season given by the Beecham Grand 
Opera Company at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre from 
November 18 to November 30, 1918. Crowded audiences 
practically filled the Theatre nightly to overflowing, each 
representation being received with unbounded enthusiasm. 
The revival of Wagner’s *‘ Tannhiuser,’ with an excellent 
cast of principals that included Miss Rosina Buckman, Miss 
Gladys Ancrum, Mr. Frank Mullings, Mr. Norman Allin, 
and Mr. Robert Parker proved a welcome feature on the 
opening night of the season. The novelty centred in the 
first performance here of Rimsky-Korsakov’s last opera, 
‘Le Cog dOr,’ written a year before the composer's 
death, which occurred at Lionbesk, near St. Petersburg, in 
1908. Founded on a fairy-tale by Poushkin, the librettist, 
V. Bielsky, has created a kind of phantasmagoria in which 
grotesque pantomime plays an important part. It was 
brilliantly represented, the richness and glowing colours of 
the quaint costumes being almost too dazzling to behold. 
The music is chiefly noteworthy on account of its fascinating 
orchestration. Although at times bizarre it seems to spea 
a language of its own. Excellent performances were given 
of ‘Tristan and Isolda,’ * Aida,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Louise,’ 
*La Boheme,’ ‘Samson and Delilah,’ ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ 
‘Phoebus and Pan,’ ‘ Magic Flute,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘Madame 
Butterfly,’ * Faust,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and ‘ Pagliacci.’ 
Sir Thomas Beecham made only one appearance, when he 
conducted ‘ Aida,’ on the last night of the season. The 
other conductors were Messrs. Eugene Goossens, jun., 
Eugéne Goossens, sen., Percy Pitt, and Wynn Reeves. 

The Appleby Matthews Sunday Orchestral Concerts at 
the Scala Theatre seem now to be well established. The 
excellent orchestra, numbering over forty performers, now 
forms a reliable and artistic body of musicians, constant 
ensemble playing ander the same conductor (Mr. Appleby 
Matthews) being the means of furthering that unanimity 
which such practice alone can impart. The programmes 
provided were calculated to satisfy all comers, being a happy 
blend of standard works by the classical masters and an 
admirable selection of the best-known excerpts which as a 
tule find acceptance at popular promenade concerts. Mr. 
Appleby Matthews is evidently a conductor who will make 
his mark. He displays sound musicianship, temperament, 
and judgment of no mean order. 

The Annual Scottish Concert, which took place at the 
Town Hall on November 30, was once more the occasion for 
the gathering of the clans under the auspices of the 





Birmingham and Midland Scottish Society. Owing to 
existing conditions there was no Scottish choir, which for so 
many years past has been a feature of these concerts, 
especially when the famous Glasgow Choir took part in this 
annualevent. The concert, like that of last year, was again 
in the nature of. a ballad concert, the vocalists being Miss 
Jessie Livingstone, Miss Annie Hobson, Mr. A. McGregor, 
and Douglas Hamilton. Boys of the Royal Caledonian 
Schools exhibited their skill as pipers and dancers. Mr. 
Samuel Simms, of Birmingham, acted as accompanist. 

Mr. Max Mossel’s second concert of a series of four was 
given in the Central Hall on December 3, when the hall was 
packed. Madame Kirkby Lunn, the celebrated contralto, 
was the vocalist, and Miss Lena Ashwell gave some 
recitations with distinct articulation. In:trumental , music 
rested with Mr. Max Mossel (violin), Mr. Salmond 
(violoncello), and Mr. Appleby Matthews (pianoforte). One 
of the most pleasing features of the concert was the fine 
singing of part-songs by the Appleby Matthews Chcir, 
especially the wonderfully artistic interpretation of three of 
Eigar’s best-known part-songs—‘ As torrents in Summer,’ 
‘ The Shower,’ and * Weary Wind of the West.’ 

Madame Minadieu’s second Matinée Musicale of a series 
of four given at the Grosvenor Room, Grand Hotel, on 
December 7, was devoted to old-world music of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, written for the viola da gamba, the 
precursor of the violoncello. Miss Héléne Dolmetsch, an 
expert and artist on the instrument, was especially engaged 
for this concert, and the main work was assigned to her, the 
programme opening with a Sonata in G minor for viola da 
gamba by Henry Purcell (1658-95), accompanied on the 
pianoforte from the original figured bass by Miss Dorothy 
Moggridge. The beautiful mellow tone produced on the 
viola da gamba, a perfect instrument made by Bergonzi in 
1727, was even more fully in evidence in Bach’s Sarabande 
et Courante from the Suite in D major for unaccompanied 
viola da gamba. Of special interest was the melodious and 
truly captivating Sonata in A minor by Schubert, written in 
1824 for arpeggione and pianoforte, but played on this 
occasion on the viola da gamba. The two artists were in 
perfect sympathy, the whole performance being a truly 
artistic achievement. Miss Moggridge was also thoroughly 
successful in her pianoforte solos by Couperin, Rameau, and 
Frangois Dandrieu, to which she imparted the right tone- 
colour, enhanced by delicacy of touch. Dr. Tom Goodey 
sang a number of short songs by Bach and other old 
composers with fine expression and clear enunciation. 

Of much artistic interest was Miss Gertrude Faller 
and Miss Beatrice Hewitt’s third and last violin and 
pianoforte recital given in the large Lecture Theatre of the 
Midland Institute on December 14, which brought forth an 
exceedingly fine performance of Mozart’s Sonata in G minor 
for violin and pianoforte. The reading was distinguished by 
a correct conception of how Mozart should be treated; 


k} indeed it was a delight to hear such scholarly playing. 


Beethoven’s always welcome Sonata, also for violin and 
pianoforte, in F major, Op. 24, was interpreted in a way that 
nearly achieved perfection. Miss Fuller gave for her vi lin 
solo the delightful Concerto in D minor by Tartini, with 
Cadenzas by Joachim, accompanied on the organ by Mr. 
Appleby Matthews. Her pure and sympathetic tone and 
her earnest musicianship were very fully displayed. Another 
interesting feature of this concert was Miss Hewitt’s 
fascinating and characteristic art of pianoforte playing in 
Brahms’s ‘ Waltzes,’ Op. 39, and four of Chopin’s great 
Studies. 

The terminal concert by the orchestra ot the Midland 
Institute School of Music took place on December 16, in the 
large Lecture Theatre of the Institute, under the dmection 
of Prof. Granville Bantock. The principal feature of the 
programme was the revival of Sullivan's Incidental Music 
to Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest,’ the first work he wrote after 
his return from Leipsic, and first produced at the Crystal 
Palace on April 5, 1862. It was a happy thought on the 
part of the Principal of the School to give preference to 
Sullivan, who after all was the greatest composer of his time, 
the man who wrote for the people. A very gratifying 
exposition was given of this dainty and melodious music, 
Miss Emily Broughton singing in a very pleasing manner 
the two ‘Ariel’s Songs’ and ‘ Where the Bee sucks.’ Quite 
pleasing readings were also given of Bachs’ third Concerto in 
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G for Strings, and four of Dvordk’s exhilarating ‘Slav 
Dances,’ Op. 46. Debussy’s * Danse ée’ and ‘ Danse 
Profane’ were played on the pianoforte by Miss Enid Lewis, 
accompanied by strings. 

The Birmingham Chamber Concerts Society’s third 
concert of the current season was held at the Royal Society 
of Artists’ Gallery on December 18, the executive 
again being the Catterall Quartet. The works presented 
were Glinka’s Quartet in F, Eugéne Goossens’s two 
Sketches, ‘By tne Tarn’ and ‘Jack o’ Lantern,’ and 
Beethoven’s great String Quartet, Op 131, in C sharp 
minor. Only the best-equipped string-quariet players can 
do justice to this great and homogeneous work, which the 
Catterall combination realised in the most artistic way. 

An interesting musical event just before Christmas was 
Mr. Richard Wassell’s Carol Concert, given in the Town 
Hall on D. cember 21, which attracted an enormous audience. 
A fine collection of carols by Stanford, Barnby, Alec Rowley, 
J. Vark y Roberts, Thomas Adams, Tchaikovsky, G. Vincent 
Evans, J. H Wallis, and James Tomlinson was sung by the 
Choral Union Choir of two hundred select voices, excellently 
trained by Mr. Wassell, the conductor of the Birmingham 
Choral Union. It was a real delight to hear such excellent 
and pure singing, the magnificent tone-quality of the 
sopranos and contraltos being a distinctive feature. Rarely 
has oue heard such exquisite singing as that in Barnby’s 
impressive ‘Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin.’ The 
solo vocalists were Miss Ada Forrest, the cultured soprano, 
and Mr. Robert Parker, the popular bass of the Beecham 
Opera Company. Both artists were in excellent form, and 
created immense enthusiasm with their inspired singing of 
well-chosen songs. The instrumental portion of the pro- 
gramme included a number of organ solos of great brilliance, 
played with consummate skill by Mr. T. W. North, and 
pianoforte solos contributed by Mr. Arthur Cooke, the most 
popular pianist in the Midlands. Violoncello solos were 
played by Miss Joan Willis in her customary artistic manner. 
Mr. Wassell officiated as accompanist. 

The Birmingham Festival Choral Society’s sixty-third 
annual Yule-Tide performance of ‘ Messiah’ took place in 
the Town Hall on Boxing Night, as usual attracting a 
packed audience. 

On account of sudden indisposition, Sir Thomas Beecham 
was unable to conduct the performance, and the duty again 
devolved upon Mr. Allen K. Blackall, the genial chorus- 
master of the Society, who secured an impressive reading 
framed on orthodox traditions. The choir was well-balanced 
and of sonorous tone-quality. The quartet of solo vocalists 
was Miss Mabel Manson, Miss Doris Manuelle, Mr. Frank 
Mullings, and Mr. Herbert Heyner, the latter replacing 
Mr. Allin, who was not able to fulfil: his engagement. With 
such artists the solo work was in safe hands. Mr. T. W. 
North was the organist, in place of Mr. C. W. Perkins. 


BOURNEMOUTI. 


First-class concerts have of late been well up to the 
average in point of numbers, the past month bringing many 
interesting events in its train. Christmas-time meant rare 
prosperity for the Winter Gardens, the number of pleasure- 
seekers paying for admission to the various attractions being 
very numerous. 

It is specially gratifying to learn that the Symphony 
Concerts have drawn such good houses, for these affairs are 
really the backbone of Bournemouth’s musical enterprise. 
After all it is no wonder that they have prospered, as 
audiences have been assured of programmes that will please, 
and the performance of these has, on the whole, been very 
praiseworthy. Many compositions that will always repay a 
hearing have figured in the scheme, viz., such works as 
Rimsky-Korsakov'’s ‘ Antar’ Suite, Weber’s Overture to 
‘Der Freischiitz,’ Svendsen’s first Symphony, Beethoven’s 
‘Leonore’ Overture (No. 3), Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ 
Symphony, the ‘ Tannhiiuser’ Overture’ Schumann’s D minor 
Symphony, Dvordk’s ‘ From the New World,’ Liadov’s 
‘Kikimora’ Legend, Joseph Jongen’s Fantasia on two 
Popular Walloon Christmas Carols, and Percy Grainger’s 
*Shepherd’s Hey.’ The only novelty among the purely 
orchestral items has been Howard Carr’s ‘Three Heroes’ 
Sketches, which, under the composer’s direction, made a 
great impression on the audience. The music is certainly of 
a very attractive order, the *Captain Oates’ section, in 
particular, being exceedingly expressive. 

The solo artists at these concerts have in nearly every 
instance attained a higher level of performance than most of 
those who appeared at the earlier concerts of the series. 
Miss Augusta Chilton-Griffin, in Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor 
Pianoforte Concerto, was not afraid to match her powers 
against the many eminent virtuoso performers who make 
a speciality of this over-played work, and came through 
the ordeal very successfully. Another attractive keyboard 
performance was that of Mr. Gordon Bryan, whose playing 
in MacDowell’s somewhat neglected A minor Concerto 
was exceedingly fluent and tasteful, the slow movement 
proving particularly charming. A Violoncello Concerto by 
Joseph Jongen was presented by Miss Valerie Valensen—an 
artistic player, though somewhat lacking in tone. She had 
the advantage of Jongen himself as conductor, this composer 
also directing the performance of his Fantasia on Walloon 
Carols. At the eleventh concert Guillaume Franck and 
Miss Kate Sylvester, two highly-efficient members of the 
Orchestra, were associated in a performance of Bach's 
Concerto for Violins in D minor, a work, strangely enough, 
never previously heard at the Symphony Concerts. The 
rendering was extremely enjoyable owing to the soloists’ 
very musicianly conception of the music. 

Reference has been made on one or two occasions in this 
column to the active work of the Bournemouth Conservatoire 





A blind musicians’ concert was given in the Town Hall 
on January 1 in aid of the St. Dunstan’s Hostel for soldiers | 
and sailors blinded in the War. Lady Pearson had organized 
a select concert-party of blind musicians, comprising a 
vocal quartet—Miss Lister, Miss Maden, Mr. Turner, and 
Mr. Logan—who sang some part-songs, each artist also 
contributing songs of a popular character. The solo pianist 
was Mr. Leonard Marsh, one of the best blind pianists ever 
heard in Birmingham. One of the finest things he did was 
an improvisation on melodies suggested by the audience, 
which included Liszt’s ‘ Libestraum.’ All the vocalists sang 
expressively, and in the concerted numbers the voices 
blended admirably. The accompanist was Miss Dorothy 
Capon. Unfortunately there was a very poor attendance. 

Among the recent local concert-givers is Mr. Hubert 
S. Brown, who inaugurated a series of concerts at the | 
Temperance Hall on January 8, the concert-giver acting as | 
accompanist. The artistic personnel associated with him 
were all well-known local artists. Miss Elma Baker, who 
sang in place of Miss Dorothy Silk (the latter unfortunately 
being indisposed), Miss Alice Vaughan, Dr. Tom Goodey 
and Mr. (harles Harrison were the vocalists, with Mr. 
Arthur Hytch (solo violin) and Miss Marjorie Sotham (solo 
pianoforte). Of special interest was Miss Sotham’s fine 





performance of three numbers of Albeniz’s Pianoforte Suite, 
‘Iberia.’ Mr. Hytch played two movements from Elgar’s 
Violin Concerto, accompanied on the pianoforte by the 
concert-giver, and revealed a edbedachel 





technique. 


of Music, of which institution Mr. Hamilton Law is the 
principal. In continuance of those periodic notices we 
would allude to the Conservatoire functions known as 
the ‘ Fortnightly Musical Afternoons.’ Lectures on various 
subjects are a feature of these affairs, and it may be of interest 
to record some that have taken place recently, viz., 
‘Dr. Arne’ and ‘ My Musical Recollections,’ two lectures by 
Mr. Burnham W. Horner ; two on ‘ Handel,’ by Mr. H. J. 
Nash ; and a lecture by Mr. A. W. Russe, who chose for his 
subject ‘Arthur Sullivan.’ A lecture-recital on ‘ Modern 
French and Russian pianoforte music,’ by Mlle. Juliette 
Folville, Professor of the Royal Conservatoire of Music at 
Liége, was closely followed by a similar evening devoted to 
‘The Violoncello,’ by Miss Vera Ensor. Finally, 
Mr. Hamilton Law has delivered two lectures on ‘ Modern 
British Songs and their Composers,’ one on ‘ Brahms,’ and 
another having for its subject ‘ What is Music?’; and he 
is now delivering a series dealing with ‘The Story of Russian 
Music : its Rise and Development.’ 





‘ Messiah ’ was performed by the Peterhead Choral Society 
at its New Year's concert on January 2. The soloists were 
Miss Margaret Inverarity, Miss Mary Doig, Mr. Beresford 
Inglis, and Flight-Sergeant Bishop, and the orchestra was 
led by Mr. Alec Sim. Mr. Willan Swainson conducted a 
powerful and finished performance. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

The University Musical Society is giving a Memorial 
Concert on March 14, at which Dr. Rootham’s setting of 
Mr. Laurence Binyon’s ‘For the Fallen’ (composed in 
December, 1914, but not yet performed), Parry's ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens,’ Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, and an Irish 
Rhapsody by George Butterworth will be performed. The 
committee feels that such a concert will be appreciated by a 
very large number of people in and near Cambridge, and 
that the expense of the venture will be justified. The 
numbers of both choir and orchestra have increased this 
term, and the prospects are much brighter than they have 
been for upwards of four years. 

The Musical Club has re-opened its rooms in Petty Cury, 
and is resuming the weekly concerts. 


EDINBURGH. 

The New Year’s Day performance of ‘* Messiah’ proved 
more popular than ever. Miss Caroline Hatchard, Miss 
Dilys | Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Herbert Brown all 
met with a cordial reception in the solo parts. Mr. 
Hemingway, solo trumpet, Mr. Gavin Godfrey, organist, 
and Mr. Greenhouse Allt, conductor, filled their 
respective parts admirably. On the evening of the same 
day the above artists gave a Scotch concert. 

A recital of English, French, Russian, and Hebridean 
songs, by Jeanne L’ Hommedieu, assisted by Joan Singleton 
as accompanist, was given on January II. 

On January 17 the Fellowes String ()uartet, with Mr. 
Philip Halstead as solo pianist, gave a delightful performance 
of Sinding’s Quartet, Op. 5, Haydn’s Hornpipe ()uartet, and 
César Franck’s (uintet in F minor. 

His Majesty’s Grenadier Guards Band gave a series of 
performances from January 2 to 8 inclusive. The Band’s 
artistic playing, under the baton of Dr. Williams, was an 
education to those who were successful in gaining 
admittance to the recitals. 


GLASGOW. 

The Glasgow Grand Opera Society, under Mr. Hutton 
Malcolm, gave a week’s performances (November 26-30) at 
the Theatre Royal, the programmes alternating ‘ Faust’ and 
‘The Daughter of the Regiment.’ The proceeds, as usual, 
were handed to one of the Patriotic Funds. For a similar 
object the Fellowes String Quartet gave the first of a series 
of three chamber concerts on December 5. Under the 
auspices of the English Association, Dom Gregory S. Ould 
delivered a highly informative lecture on ‘Christmas Carols’ 
on December 7. The lecturer dealt with the literary and 
musical aspects of the subject, covering a period of many 
centuries. The musical illustrations were given by the 
lecturer and by the St. Wilfrid’s Ladies’ Choir, a recently- 
formed and highly-promising body. What was formerly 
the Annual Scottish Concert of the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir (Mr. H. S. Roberton, conductor) has become so 
popular as to necessitate three performances instead of one. 
These took place on December 10, 11, and 12, before 
audiences which completely filled St. Andrew’s Hall. 
Among the outstanding renderings in a programme of original 
part-songs and arrangements were Bantock’s ‘O can ye sew 
cushions’ and De Pearsall’s ‘Sir Patrick Spens.’ Vocal 
solos, largely drawn from Mts. Kennedy-Fraser’s ‘ Songs 
of the Hebrides,’ were given with splendid effect by members 
of the Choir. With the close of the Autumn Exhibition 
at the Royal Institute of Fine Arts, the weekly chamber 
concerts under Mr. Philip Halstead’s direction terminated. 
These have proved highly attractive. 

The Choral Union's fifty-second annual performance of 
‘Messiah’ took place as usual, and the singing of the 
familiar choruses was quite satisfactory. An excellent 
quartet—Misses Flora Woodman and Edna Thornton, and 
Messrs. Gervase Elwes and Robert Radford—gave the 
solo music, and the accompaniments were played by a some- 
what incomplete band led by Mr. Fellowes, with Mr. 
Herbert Walton’s able assistance at the organ. On New 
Year's evening the Union again appeared, but in a miscel- 
laneous selection of National music, accompanied and 
unaccompanied. Their standard of performance in the light 
of present-day attainments in choral singing was only 





moderately good. The programme was suitably varied by 
the inclusion of vocal solos by Miss Flora Woodman, and 
violin solos by Mr. Fellowes. The sixth concert of the 
Choral and Orchestral Union’s series brought together a 
very large audience on January 11. The main attraction 
was evidently the pianist, Mr. Moiseiwitsch, whose 
magnificent playing of an unhackneyed programme, 
chiefly of modern compositions, was keenly appreciated. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch was associated with Miss Daisy Kennedy 
in a charming performance of César Franck’s Pianoforte 
and Violin Sonata in A. The vocalist was Miss Desirée 
Ellinger, who, however, cannot be cordially complimented 
on the selection of songs presented. Mr. Edgar Barrett 
acted as pianoforte accompanist. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Sir Henry Wood, who is always a welcome visitor, chose 
an interesting programme for the fourth concert of the 
Philharmonic Society on December 21, when in place of a 
Symphony we had MacDowell’s ‘Indian Suite,’ Op. 48, 
music redolent of the spirit of the primeval forest. It 
indeed possesses the individual charm gene to so much 
of MacDowell’s music, and his idyllic presentment of 
American Indian life will probably remain as the composer's 
best memorial. Delightful re-hearing was also Elgar's 
masterly: ‘Wand of Youth’ Suite, No. 2. Ravel's 
impressive ‘Pavane sur une Infante Defunte,’ with the 
‘Carnaval Romain’ Overture and Wagner’s ‘Faust’ 
Overture completed the orchestral items, which were 
associated with a really fine choral performance of Parry's 
* Blest Pair of Sirens’ sung In Memoriam, and conducted 
by the choir-master, Dr. Arthur W. Pollitt, whose recent 
appointment has had the happiest results. Miss Phyllis Lett 
was the vocalist, and sang with rare distinction of voice and 
style in two of Elgar’s beautiful ‘Sea-Pictures,’ and with 
irresistible archness in the ‘Chanson des Tambourineur’ 
by Weckerlin. 

The Liverpool Choral Society, which will next year 
attain its majority, sang ‘ Messiah’ in St. George’s Hall on 
December 21, in aid of the fund for Blinded Soldiers and 
Sailors. This large and powerful choir has attained a high 
standard under Mr. Percival Ingram’s direction, and the 
choral numbers were sung with excellent effect. The vocal 
mg were Miss Perceval Allen, Miss Phyllis Lett, 

jeut. John Booth, R.G.A., and Mr. Hamilton Harris. 
The orchestra was led by Mr. John Lawson, and Mr. 
Ellingford — at the organ. 

The third of the concerts promoted by Mr. H. J. Westhead 
received but meagre public support on January 11, when 
Mr. Mark Hambourg gave a pianoforte recital in the 
Philharmonic Hall. Undeterred by the smallness of the 
audience, Mr. Hambourg displayed all his well-known 
qualities of fire, force, and occasional fury in a programme 
of which Schumann’s C major Fantasia, Op. 17, Ravel’s 
‘Jeux d'eau,’ and the Mendelssohn-Liszt ‘ Wedding March’ 
are the chief memories of an exuberant virtuosity which 
is not always tempered by his possession of genuine 
musicianship. In the cases mentioned there was a happy 
blend of these qualities. 

Thanks to the Rodewald Concert Society and to Miss Lilias 
Mackinnon, of Aberdeen, an opportunity was given at an 
‘Invitation Concert’ on January 13 of hearing a selection of 
= pieces by Scriabin. Our knowledge of his four 

undred contributions to instrumental music has hitherto 
been confined to his first Symphony (minus the choral 
ary which Savonov conducted at a Philharmonic 

oncert in November, 1915, and to his beautiful Nocturne 
for the left hand, which pianists with more or less daring are 
adding to their répertoires. On this occasion examples of 
Scriabin’s three periods were offered in selections from the 
Preludes, Opp. 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 31, and 35; the Poems, 
Opp. 32, 63, and 69 (Etrangeté), the Studies, Opp. 8 and 
42, and the Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 30. Generally 
speaking there was little difficulty in recognising the 
attractive interest and newness of the earlier Preludes and 
Studies of the student period, in which there are traces 0! 
the influences of Schumann and Chopin, as for example in 
the Preludes in E, Op. 15, in G flat major, Op. 16, and in 
E major, Op. 11. The Sonata in F sharp is less intelligible, 
and in this instance Miss Mackinnon appeared less 
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convincing as an interpreter then as a careful and 
accurate performer. But the message conveyed in 
Scriabin’s later periods is of a subtlety which one 


is disposed to think few players can penetrate. There 
are too many disturbing technical, harmonic, and 
pyschological problems to encounter, and with each 
successive higher opus-number, the message to ordinary 
hearers appears to become more involved and less clear. 
The due appreciation of Scriabin’s revolutionary genius is a 
matter for deep and analytical study rather than of 
immediate conviction. But none could hear these examples 
of his pianoforte music so cleverly played from memory—at 
what cost of mental and digital labour !—without recognising 
that Scriabin has envolved a new language in musical art, 
and a new method of composition, for which we as 
listeners have to acquire a new way of listening. As 
Scriabin has written no songs, the acceptable vocal reliefs 
provided by Miss Helen Anderton—an artistic singer, who 
was expertly accompanied by Miss Dorothy Crewe— including 
three of Bantock’s characteristic ‘Sappho’ Songs, and a 
Russian group by Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky, and Rimsky- 
Korsakov, came most opportunely. 

The Welsh Choral Union’s ‘ Messiah’ performance on 
December 28 attracted a crowded and deeply appreciative 
audience to the Philharmonic Hall. It is satisfactory to find 
that the rich material out of which the lamented Harry 
Evans fashioned this superb body of choralists is still avail- 
able. It is the chief and at present the only memorial of his 
life-sacrificing labours. But it is yet a splendid monument. 
Conducted by Mr. Hopkin Evans, of Neath, who has on 
previous occasions acted in this capacity with conspicuous 
ability, the choir moved through the familiar music with 
sureness. Notably good was the singing of the Passion 
choruses, not only in the matter of sheer weight of tone but 


return to musical activities in our midst will be welcomed by 
all who know his qualities as a man as well as a musician. 

The Liverpool Organists’ and Choirmasters’ Association 
resumed their pre-war annual dinner at a largely-attended 
function held in the Washington Hotel on January 6. Dr. 
James Lyon, as president, occupied the chair, and the 
guests of the evening were Mr. S. W. Pilling, president of 
the National Union, and Mr. W.C. Lord, president ot the 
Southport Association. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The City Council Opera House site sub-committee has 
held its first meeting under the chairmanship of the Deputy 
Lord Mayor, Sir Alexander Porter. Advantage is sure to 
be taken of this large-scale transformation of part of the 
centre of the City’s buildings to combine the Opera House 
with certain municipal office extensions, so that a site of 
not less than 45,000 square yards will be essential. This 
will all help to secure insulation from the ceaseless 
clangour of city traffic. 

Up to the time of writing the long opera season has been 
a continuous success. The tide of support has run strongly, 
without any suggestion of slack water, and naturally the 
holiday-season repertory was frankly popular. For ten 
days now in January the subscription season has been in 
full swing, and has witnessed a revival of ‘ Othello’ and the 
first performance here of ‘Le Coq d’Or.’ The writer’s 
actual experience of these performances can only commence 
after January 20, but it is said that various interesting 
modifications of former casts have proved very stimulating. 
Of course this sort or thing cannot be applied to the 
monumental operatic roles. Tristans, Iagos, Othellos, are 
not to be picked up anywhere, though Santuzzas, Marinas, 





also in interpretative intention. Generally speaking Mr. | Pimenes, Costanzas, and Blondes may be found without 
Hopkin Evans maintained the Handelian tradition in ¢em/i, | much difficulty. One of the prime qualities of Beecham 
and the ‘ Hallelujah’ chorus so greatly thrilled the assembly | opera is the interchangeability and interdependence of 
that a repetition was demanded and given. The vocal | parts, and it has this characteristic to-day just as, fifty or 


principals were Miss Emily Breare, surely one of the best ! sixty years ago, the old Calvert stock repertory company in 


singers in oratorio, Miss Winifred Lewis, Mr. Ben Davies, a 
splendid veteran whose powers have sutiered no apparent 
diminution, and Mr. Herbert Brown, whose ‘ Why do the 
nations’ was intensely dramatic. 
was in places capable of improvement, and probably through 
lack of band-parts the players made a poor show in the 
opening Doxology and National Anthem, after which 
the conductor might have observed a less lengthy and 
irritating pause before going on with the oratorio. Mr. 
Alfred Benton was at the organ, and it was satisfactory to 
see Mr. Vasco Akeroyd in his old place as leader. It is 
sincerely hoped, now that the war is over,athat the Welsh 
Choral Union will emerge from its enforced inaction and 
resume its old distinctive place. 

The enterprising proprietor of the Shakespeare Theatre, 
Mr. W. W. Kelly, bas catered liberally for the opera-loving 
community by the provision of sixteen weeks of Grand Opera. 
The season commenced on Boxing-Day, with the H. B. 
Phillips Company, by arrangement with the Royal Carl Kosa 
Opera Company. It is to to be followed by two seasons 
of shorter duration. Up to the present the operas have been 
exceedingly well supported. This is no wonder, when such 
performances of popular works can be enjoyed at popular 
prices, which range from a fourpenny gallery to three-shilling 
stalls. 

Mr. Edward Isaacs has recently provided a new attraction 
to his recitals by performing pianoforte concertos with the 
orchestral part sustained on a second pianoforte. On the 
first occasion, in Crane Hall, on December 18, Mr. Isaacs 
ge Mendelssohn’s ‘Capriccio Brillante’ and Chopin's 

minor Concerto, and on January 15, in the Rushworth 
Hall, he gave similar masterly performances cf Mendelssohn’s 
G minor Concerto and Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in the same 
key. In each case Mr. Isaacs had an able and sympathetic 
coadjutor in Miss Dorothy Crewe at the second pianoforte. 

A wide circle of friends has hailed with satisfaction the 
announcement that Mr. Frederic Brandon, the well-known 
local pianist has been awarded the M.B.E. in recognition of 
his services as chief inspector of the National Shell Factory, 
Rotherham, where he has been since the factory opened. A 
pianist of great technical attainments, he possesses a real gift 
of interpretation, shown in a wide range of styles, and ‘his 


The orchestral playing , 


| the Theatre Royal showed a similar facility. 

| Sir Thomas Beecham has done no conducting so far this 
year, but is understood to be actively interested in the 
‘ Falstaff’ preparations for February. 

To go back to old year concert-music left over from my 
previous notes: For very many music-loving people in this 
country, probably the Christmastide performances of 
| * Messiah’ would be welcomed as providing the most fitting 
outlet for the strange mixture of emotions generated by 
the great news of the Armistice. This occasion seemed 
to furnish us all with a new angle of vision for the 
contemplation of the work. Manchester had three ‘full-dress’ 
performances in the Free Trade Hall in one week (each of 
| which was crowded to the doors), not to name the hundreds 
of church and chapel performances on a humbler scale. 
Illness prevented Sir Thomas Beecham from conducting the 
Hallé interpretation on December 19. Mr. Hamilton Harty 
took his place on this occasion, and adhered to Sir Thomas’s 
plan of omissions and transposition. Never before (and 
possibly never again) shall we experience that peculiar 
sense of fitness in moving the * Hallelujah’ chorus to the 
end of the work, where its blend of solemnity, sublimity, 
and jubilation voiced the feelings universally uppermost in 
popular thought. Again, one could not listen unmoved to 
the newly-perceived eloquence of ‘Comfort ye,’ as sung with 
such unadorned simplicity by a young soldier, Mr. Alfred 
Jordan. This singer, and the soprano, Miss Stiles Allen, 
were, I believe, both new to Manchester oratorio audiences. 
They both revealed the fullest qualifications for such work. 
Mr. Norman Allin storms his way through the * Messiah’ 
solos with the giant stride of a Titan, and for once ‘ The 
trumpet shall sound’ was an equal contest, the resonances 
of voice and instrument constantly vieing for supremacy. 
Miss Edna Thornton sang the contralto music. Mr. 
Hamilton Harty indulged in no ‘ readings,’ taking everything 
in a straightforward fashion, except for a sudden accelerando 
| for two or three bars in ‘ All we like sheep,’ which reminded 
jone of a too-zealous sheep-dog worrying the flocks at 
a Lakeland hillside. The Sir Henry Wood version on 

Mr. Brand Lane’s concerts was really a repetition of this 
conductor’s presentation at the last Birmingham Festival, 
the orchestral parts being the same as used then. It is 
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doubtful whether it can ever be truly said of music (as for 
example is sometimes said of sculpture) that this or that 
interpretation attains finality; yet those who scoff at the 
readings of these more or less standardized works by 
conductors who approach them from an enlightened point of 
view, as they would any new work of real importance, are 
surely in the wrong, for Sir Henry .Wood’s interpretations 
of * Messiah’ and ‘ Elijah,’ along with those of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, galvanized anew these classics whose mission it 
is to be immortal. The still too frequent stodgy per- 
formances are merely the outcome of a lazy mentality, and 
we may all pray to be delivered from such monotonous 
routine work. I often wonder what would be the effect on a 
present-day experienced (musically) audience, if * Messiah’ 
(or any other big oratorio) had been an unknown work, 
unearthed recently, and had received the careful preparation 
and rehearsal which would be given to an undoubtedly 
fine modern work. How would those choruses and solos 
impress audiences and critics? I am not here concerned 
to argue whether oratorio as an art-form is dead or dying, 
but I do say that where Bach and Handel have the greatest 
pains bestowed upon them, the impression produced on 
performers and audiences alike is not one of apathy but of 
lively interest, and apart from the intrinsic value of such 
performances under men like Sir Thomas Beecham and Sir 
Henry Wood, their greatest value seems to me to be in the 
incentive they afford to fresh and apprehensive minds. It 
has been well said that the sum of potential energy in the 
works of these great old masters is infinite. One is not 
unmindfal of purist theories and practice, but, on balance, 
who can doubt where the ultimate advantage lies ? 

The stream of chamber music, which had risen bank-high 
towards the end of the year, quickly shrank until it was 
barely more than a trickle during January. The Brodsky 
(Juartet, with Miss Kathleen Moorhouse as second ’cello, 
played the big Schubert Quintet at a concert of the Tuesday 
Mid-Day Series; Miss Edith Robinson’s Quartet also 
introduced the Brahms Op. 111 Quintet, under the same 
auspices. By the time this journal is published Miss Robinson 
and Miss Lucy Pierce will have resumed their Friday 
Noontide Sonata Series. 

The outstanding feature of this aspect of our month’s 
musical experience was the visit of Messrs. William Murdoch, 
Albert Sammons, and Felix Salmond in Brahms's C major 
Trio and John Ireland’s Trio. In the Scherzo of the former 
they stirred the normally apathetic audience of the Gentle- 
men’s Concerts Society to something very like enthusiasm. 
The modern work seems to have impressed some hearers as 
rather sombre in colouring and feelirg. Perhaps in the midst 
of winter’s industrial gloom—both atmospheric and economic 

Manchester may be pardoned for its longing for music of 
a sunnier complexion. 

In these columns I have before commented on the 
unostentatious way in which Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, now 
at Westminster, has done so much for the Music in War-time 
movement. ‘It’s dogged as does it’ is often exemplified in 
the County Palatine. Thanks to his untiring efforts in 
conjunction with his committee it would appear quite likely 
that the Tuesday Noontide War-time concerts will not expire 
with the advent of Peace. Mr. Nicholson is not likely to 
neglect similar possibilities in his new sphere of labour. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 

Gounod’s Oratorio, ‘The Redemption,’ still retains its 
hold on a section of the musical public. The qualities that 
won for it so sensational a reception on its production at 
Birmingham in 1882 have proved its defects, and the work 
only survives by reason of its intermittent moments of noble 
and inspiring music. To a choir equipped with all the 
formulz of expressive singing, possessing a good balance of 
parts, and the power to produce effects of massed sonority, 
‘The Redemption’ furnishes grateful music, despite its 
almost total absence of those contrapuntal choruses which 
are the bread and butter of singers brought up on Handel 
and Mendelssohn. The Sheffield Amateur Musical Society 
has all the qualifications named. Consequently at the 
performance of the work at its Winter concert Sir Henry 
Wood was enabled to engineer a number of imposing choral 
climaxes, while in the quieter sections, notably in ‘ The 
Reproaches,’ a high degree of expression was reached. 






By consistently accelerating the pace of the various 
numbers, the conductor invested the music with much 
vitality and brightness, though with inevitable loss of the 
mystic and devotional character of certain scenes. On the 
whole it was a picturesque performance, greatly enhanced 
by the fine playing of a complete and thoroughly competent 
orchestra. The soloists were Misses Ethel Dyer, Constance 
Ireson, and Joan Asbley, Messrs. Ben Morgan, Fred Worton, 
and John Buckley. They sang with a fine ensemble in the 
quartets, while in the solo portions special successes were 
won by Miss Dyer and Mr. Worton. Mr. J. A. Rodgers 
was organist. 

* Messiah ’ by the Sheffield Musical Union is a recognised 
ante-Christmas attraction. The eighteenth annual perform- 
ance once more brought a full hall, and the performance, 
conducted by Dr. Coward, added another to the chain of 
his successes in a work that he has in the North of England 
made peculiarly his own. There was a large choir, in which 
it was gratifying to notice a re-inforcement of the male 
section. The power and brilliance of the voices were utilised 
to the full in the great cumulative numbers, while not the 
least affecting of the choral sections was the difficult ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God.” The soloists were Miss Florence Mellors, 
Miss Elsie Frood, Mr. Horace Binks, and Mr. Hamilton 
Harris. Mr. W. H. Peasegood was the organist. 

A novel type of programme was arranged for the third 
of Messrs. Wilson Peck's Shefiield Subscription Concerts, 
when a quartet of singers from the Beecham Opera 
Company—Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Edna Thornton, Mr. 
Frank Mullings, and Mr. Norman Allin—were heard in 
operatic arias and concerted pieces, drawn mainly from 
works of the modern French and Italian Schools. The 
whole of the Garden Scene from ‘ Faust’ was given, and 
proved a popular and enjoyable selection. Mr. Arnold 
Trowell’s artistically played ’cello solos completed an 
interesting programme. At the fourth concert, a recital by 
M. de Pachmann, the hall was again sold out. The veteran 
pianist was as entrancing and amusing as ever. 

The continuation of the Misses Foxon’s Thursday 
Three o’Clock Concerts has been marked by a departure 
of bold character. Three Pianoforte Concerts in one 
programme are a severe test of the assimilative capacity 
of an audience. They were however carried to a successful 
issue, and another similar concert is being arranged. Miss 
Helen Guest played strongly, and with free, warmly-coloured 
style, in Tchaikovsky’s Concerto No. 1 and Arensky’s work, 
while Mr. Stanley Kaye showed a firm feeling for rhythm 
and much delicacy in Grieg’s pleasant Concerto. Songs 
from ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘Carmen’ were sung by Miss Pansy 
Moore and Mr. Ernest Platts. A well-found orchestra 
was conducted ty Mr. J. A. Rodgers. The Spring series of 
concerts arranged by the Misses Foxon will be given on 
successive Fridays, though two orchestral concerto concerts 
will take place on Thursday evenings. 

A successful visit of a fortnight’s duration of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company to the Lyceum Theatre has attracted 
crowded audiences, The repertory included three of 
Puccini’s works, viz., ‘La Boheme,’ ‘La Tosca,’ and 
‘Madame Butterfly.” ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ ‘ Mignon,’ ‘ Tales of 
Hoffmann,’ and a number of standard works completed the 
list. 


YORKSHIRE. 
LEEDs. 


The event of the season in the music of Leeds has been the 
visit of the Beecham Opera Company for a fortnight in 
December. During that time no fewer than seventeen 
different works were produced, only one being given more 
thana single performance. They were all produced with 
rare completeness. Not a single scene had to do double 
duty, save only in the ‘Coq d’Or’ of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
which was the most novel work introduced to Leeds, unless 
it be Bach’s ‘ Phoebus and Pan,’ which, staged and dressed by 
Dulac, and eked out by the charming dances arranged and 
orchestrated from the French Suites by Mr. Goossens, jun., 
was a perfect delight. Other works of importance were 
* Tristan and Isolda,’ Verdi’s ‘ Otello’ (both with Mr. 
Frank Maullings in the title-parts), ‘Samson and Delilah,’ 
‘Tosca,’ and ‘Louise,’ while the superbly staged 
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‘Figaro’ was among the more notable events. Mr.|Mr. Midgley, was the leading feature of the rogramme, 
Percy .- pone R...J =a no ie ae ye — Mr. ae a the a in Sternddie Bennett’s 
tion seldom-heard but pleasant Sonata in A 32). tk’s 
did, and among the artists there may be specially mentioned | Pianoforte Trio - G minor was begun, bas te ~ 
Mr. Robert Radford, Mr. Frederic Austin, Miss Jeanne|the middle, as Mr. Midgley, who had been struggling 
Brola, — — — = — oo 4 ~ gamely against a sudden indisposition, had to give up 
yy % a a = sonar ident aa t -_ playing. Miss Nellie Judson was the vocalist. 
orchestra was, for once in provincial opera, adequate and | —_ 
well balanced, and there was none of the orchestral — 
camouflage usually necessary. We even had all the six| The Halifax Chamber Concerts were resumed on 
horns on the stage in the first Act of * Tannbiuser.’ The November 29, when the Catterall Quartet, with Mr. 
ballet a one of the ~— artistic ag _— Pee me Briggs as second viola, played String Quintets by 
iS te pion, end the stagecamagenmet, for which Ms, cnegic. of then piss for a seteg geet hy” Be 
into i > - * Mr. short pieces for a string quartet Mr. 
George King was responsible, was invariably thoughtful and | Josef ite Serenade, ‘ we By sees” and 
elective. The visit has aroused the greatest interest at | ‘ Russian Dance, Russia, 1915,’ both of which have strong 
Leeds, and one frequently hears a wish expressed that it may | individuality—the former intense in its melancholy, the latter 
be repeated for a still longer season. |& very spirited movement, the principal subject being 
_- —— 3 ~ vohe - the Leeds Be vee = with great 7 a the —_ concert of the series, 
Orchestral Concert was Mr. John Dunn's masterly playing | on January17, Mr. Walter Hattonand Mr. Herbert Johnson 
in Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, a work which suits both played in brilliant style Sonatas for violoncello and Ye 
his powerful technique and his artistic idiosyncrasy perfectly. | by Brahms and Grieg. 
Mozart's G minor Symphony was another feature in an | 
interesting programme. Mr. Julian Clifford couducted. At} cae 
the Leeds Bohemian Concert, on December 4. Pianoforte | ‘ 
Trios by Rachmaninov, Smetana, and John Ireland were | Musical Hotes from Abroad. 
played by Messrs. Cohen, Hemingway, and Anderson-Tyrer, PARIS 
and on December 17 a free concert was given under the | pros ike 
auspices of the Arts Club in the —_ Art Gallery, by| With peace in sight there is already a revival of artistic 
a party, peng: enn sya organized by Mr. F. H. Fulford, | life in Paris, and some of our concert-halls are booked in 
= rhe Strine Tri Etckeee ea as Gens ~~~ | advance for every day until next May. It is not merely that 
F (Op. 18), and _ Qaintet in C (Op _ » She “Caeser I | oy concerts are increasing : quite but o- is a 
Freee < : : | very discernible improvement in their quality. ere is a 
Aa agg — rd ag oe —- was | tendency amongst the younger musicians, backed by those of 
geen by Mir. Percy Nichardson at of. Chad's, ceeds, ON | standing, to break fresh ground ; but, as in other countries, 
November 23, works by Stanford (Sonata Eroica,’ inspired | there js at present in France a wave of academism which, 
yy oe a, ew Harvey Grace, John Ireland, | under pretext of nationalism, seeks to keep alive the routine 
ieee enebal bh. . 8 eee me I er ag tradition. This was clearly visible at one of the last 
Vr. Kolni-Balozky, a Russian who has recently joined the peenente Se ie eee Seman, Saas Cee wee Sees 
vaching-staft of the University and who, with Mr. Hoggett pn es ee analy! yy ee oe 
t ° ‘ $ ee ee ee »;we know, M. Florent Schmitt is not a very young man, 
jayed Beethoven's G minor Sonata with artistic feeling. | being now about forty-five. He is a member of the Conseil 
_ The Leeds New Choral Society, which fulfils a useful | du Conservatoire, and has won the Prix de Rome. Thus it 
ae St. = Gee for how — — will be admitted that he has certain claims to ——- 
aoe : » ~ . A of technique. But M. Florent Schmitt is a very broad- 
Sieeade te ane t.., — ane eng | Minded man, and full of sympathy for the most recent 
te of anything sggsceching 0 Rese chaiiiie — expression. Moreover, like all truly great artists, 
hough it was judiciously played by Mr. W. Hartley The | Se ae Oeae ts Saal Oe ee ee 
ar dees Inahiow re Mg te v ah fe gases: ipmercey far from being satisfied with re-performing his old musical 
meat i ee ty Heremeng =e SN vB li, Miss N y triumphs, and his new departures have occasionally not met 
petent principals were Madame Waomi bell, Miss Nancy | with the full approval of the Junkers of the art. His last 























lowe, Mr. George Wood, and Mr. W. Chippindale. work (‘ Dreams ) was hissed by the reactionary section of the 
audience, while the new blood and ardent spirits were just 
BRADFORD. |as vigorously applauding it. As a matter of fact this work 


of M. Schmitt’s is extremely interesting. He has employed 
The Subscription Concerts on November 22 and on | the wind instruments in an entirely new manner, giving to 
December 13 were given by the Hallé Orchestra. On/|them almost the most important part in the score, and so 
he former occasion Sir Thomas Beecham conducted | creating an atmosphere of profundity and grandeur in so 









Kimsky-Korsakov’s Symphonic-poem, ‘ Antar,’ and the| short a work. 
(arden Scene from the ‘Village Romeo and Juliet’| I quote this example, not merely to draw attention to 
Delius. The second concert was conducted by Mr.|M. Schmitt's last work, but also to demonstrate that the old- 
Goossens, jun., who gave a fine performance of Brahms’s | time pugnacity and spirit of controversy of French audiences 
fst Symphony, and Miss Myra Hess was the soloist |is as keen as ever, and perhaps keener, for during the last 
2 Rachmaninov’s second Pianoforte Concerto, which | four years it has to a great extent been repressed by the 
me played very charmingly, Ravel's brilliant but patchy | exigencies of the war and by the classicism of the music 
‘Symphonie Espagnole,’ and Ireland’s ‘ A Forgotten Rite,’ | performed. In musical circles we must recognise that the 
Nee also heard. On November 29 the Festival Choral} Union Sacrée is now a thing of the past, and, I think, for 
‘ciety gave a miscellaneous concert under Dr. Bairstow’s | the best, since it is only from the fighting qualities of 
ction, and on December 16 joined the ‘Old’ Choral|the younger artists that we can hope for more original 
piety in a performance of ‘ Messiah,’ the combined | performances. 
Moruses producing a fine effect. On this occasion] The Concerts Colonne-Lamcureux have paid deserved 
Mt. Charles Stott conducted. The Bradford Permanent | homage to the memory of Claude Debussy in devoting two 
Mchestra’s Concert on December 7 was distinguished by | of their concerts to the works of this composer. Almost the 
Mt. Anderson Tyrer’s fine performance in Rachmaninov’s | whole of Debussy’s orchestral compositions found a place in 
-minor Pianoforte Concerto, and works by Cyril Rootham, | the programmes of these two concerts, and were received 
ston Nicholl, and Julian Clifford (who conducted) gave | enthusiastically byaudiences that filled the hall to overflowing. 
tve music a material share in the programme. We hope that this will convince concert-managers that 
The Free Chamber Concerts organized by Mr. S. Midgley | modern music does not always spell commercial ruin, and 
gan a ninth season on January 13. John Ireland’s new | that it really is not absolutely necessary to wait for an artist’s 
‘lin Sonata in A minor, played by Mr. Dunford and ! death in order to do him full justice. 
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Another success of the Concerts-Lamoureux has been the 
second Symphony, in B flat, of Vincent d'Indy. This 
powerful work is too seldom performed, for it is certainly 
one of the Lest examples of modern symphonic resources in 
France. At the same concert was performed also the ‘ Poem 
of Love and Sea,’ by Ernest Chausson, for voice and 
orchestra. This work I believe is to be performed in 
London at one of the Royal Philharmonic Society's 
concerts. I hope that the London audience will approve 
this eflective and touching work to the extent shown by 
the Paris audience. 

At the last Concert Colonne-Lamoureux we have had 
the pleasure of hearing ‘The loem of the Forest,’ by 
Albert Roussel, which, if I remember rightly, has not been 
performed in its entirety since 1908. If this work does not 
reach the magnificent originality of the ‘ Evocations,’ it is 
distinguished as having first revealed the talent of M. Albert 
Roussel, who is unanimously regarded as among the pre- 
eminent figures of French music. 


SOCIETE NATIONALE DE MUSIQUE. 


This Society has just given its four hundred and seventeenth 
concert. Four new works received their first performance 
on this occasion, among which must be specially noted a 
suite in C minor for violin, viola, and pianoforte, by Mlle. 
Marcelle Soulage, which, though not of outstanding 
originality, is full of charm, and two new pieces for harp by 
M. Gabriel Faure, entitled ‘Impromptu’ and ‘A lady in 
the tower.” The latter work especially shows the charac- 
teristic cleverness and feeling of the great master, who 
wears lightly his seventy-five years. 


THEATRE MUSICAL DU VIEUX COLOMBIER. 


Madame Jane Bathori, whose efforts were interrupted by | 
the alarming developments of the war last spring, has been | 
hard at work all the summer organizing a new musical | 
campaign, into the scope of which she hopes to gather all | 


the young enthusiasts. She now announces a very remark- 
able season of small musical plays, ancient and modern, 
which will certainly attract all that particular and ardent 
public that before the war made the Theatre du Vieux 
Colombier so important a factor in the artistic life of Paris. 
The list of plays contains almost all the young French com- 
posers, and even some foreigners, as we notice among them 
the names of Manuel de Falla and Madame Poldowsky. 

The old plays include Purcell’s ‘ Dido and .1ineas,’ ‘ La 
Serva Padrona,’ by Pergolese, and Mozart’s ‘Sérénade 
Théatrale,’ and the first of the old French Opéras-comique, 
* Le Jeu de Kobin et Marion,’ by Adam de la Ilalle, which 
was so successful during the last season of the Théatre. 
Among the modern plays we notice ‘Une Education 
Manquee,’ the charming one-act opéra-comique ly Chabrier, 
Debussy’s ‘ La Boite 4 Joujoux,’ now arranged for the stage, 
and ‘Aucassin and Nicolette,’ by Paul le Flem, a very 
pleasant setting of the old story. We see also in the 
prospectus a setting of ‘ Les Uns et les Autres,’ a one-Act 
play by Max d’Olonne (a setting of verses by Paul Verlaine), 
and ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’ the striking parable of André Gide 
by M. Darius Milhaud. In addition there will be five or six 
small plays written, composed, and mounted by the most 
original literary men, composers, and painters of the present 
generation. 

The Théatre du Vieux Colombier will thus be one of the 
most interesting artistic centres not only for the French 
public bat for all foreigners who desire to obtain a true idea 
of French art of to-morrow. We know that the intentions 
of the managers of this theatre are not specially nationalist, 
and that therefore it may be hoped that the future programmes 
will include some of the most original creations of foreign 
artists. 


MILAN. 


A NEW OPERA. 


The Scala season closed just one week before Christmas. | 


As a season of opera it cannot be said to have been a glaring 
success, inasmuch as the artists engaged, with one or two 
exceptions, were not first-rate. However, this is due to 
circumstances consequent on the war, and no exceptional 
season was expected. 


ee, 





A novelty in the way of opera centred round a subject of 
considerable attraction, ‘ Urania,’ which is a lyric legen 
conceived by Ugo Fleres and set to music by Albert 
Favara. The libretto of this work is an adaptation from the 
fable of Perault, ‘La belle au bois dormant.’ In the firy 
Act, King Folco celebrates the baptism of his daughter Joi 
Fairies, each one bringing the gift of a wish, flutter aroun 
the cradle of the royal infant. Unexpectedly another fain 
appears on the festal scene. It is Urania, the most powerfy| 
of fairies, to whom Folco had omitted an invitation. Uranj 
takes her revenge by predicting that the princess will die by 
a prick of a spinning-needle. King Folco, under a threat ¢ 
decapitation, orders that no one shall henceforth spin in th 
kingdom. But one day—we are now in the second Act- 
Jole encounters an old servant who, despite the prohibition, 
is spinning on the threshold of the palace. She takes up th 
spinning-needle, pricks herself, and succumbs. King Fole) 
returning at that moment, is confronted with the lifeless body 
of his daughter. Urania however mitigates her revenge, 
ordaining that the princess shall sleep for a hundred year, 
after which time a prince will awaken her to life and love 
The hundred years have elapsed as the curtain is lifted @ 
the third Act. Augusto, the expected prince, is chasing: 
wild animal in a thick wood which has arisen by the magi 
of Urania around the castle wherein Jolé is asleep. He feel 
a subtle attraction towards the strange abode. Presently he 
finds himself in a large room : the beautiful princess is asleep 
on a couch, around which are grouped the courtiers and suit: 
whom the magic of Urania has also sealed in slumbe 
Augusto, representative of youth, energy, and love, prints: 
fervid kiss on the pallid brow of the ‘ Belle au bois dormant’ 
Disenchanted, Jolé awakens to the glory of a beautiful da 
of spring, her bridal day. y 

The first performance of ‘ Urania’ was given on Decembero 
The pretty legend immortalised by Perault has not bee 
fully exploited by the librettist, who has limited himse 
to giving relief on'y to the most important points, neither 
| adding any new sentimental or fantastic element, nor intens:- 
fying the symbolical significances. How different is thi 
‘treatment from that of Maeterlinck, who intensified th 

fable by the admixture of familiar folk-lore material. The 
libretto gives a feeling of scantiness. It is totally lackin; 
' in dramatic contrasts, but the ocular satisfaction derived fron 
| the fascinating scenic effects mitigates in part this inheren: 
, poverty. The composer’s field of action is therefore limited, 
jas is so often the case with modern works. Th 
picturesque elements constituted by the king’s court, by th: 
apparition of the fairies, by the enchantment of the woo¢, 
;and by the evoking of the magic castle, are not such as t 
| awaken in the mind of a composer a forceful inspiration tha 
| Shall have a complete musical success. The composer bs 
| shown his worth in the moments which call for a tinge ¢ 
‘dramatic effect, such as when Urania, in the presence ¢ 
Folco and his court, condemns the princess to centennid 
sleep. A sentimental touch is given in the last Act, in th 
love-duet between the prince and the princess. But theres 
a lack of body in the entire opera. The composer has n0 
been able to utilise all the ponderous technical means whic 
modern composition offers, and through which audiences ¢ 
to-day, taken collectively, would appear only to be move 
Inverseley ‘Urania’ is rich in graceful melody, and th 
music is well adapted to the ethereal subject of the worth. 
The composer—who is a professor of compositicn at th 
Conservatorium of Palermo—is well known for his studies 
‘musical folk-lore and by the publication of a collection ¢ 
Sicilian songs ‘della terra e del mare’ (of land and se). 
He shows considerable ability in writing for the orchestn, 
,and always he avoids drowning the voices. The scenery, 
| designed by Grosso, is admirably painted by Rovescall, 
Rota, and Santoni. Maestro Tullio Serafin conducted, at 
directed the work with his customary refinement. Summig 
up, ‘ Urania’ is a sober, dignified work, and should certain) 
be heard with much favour. 


AN ENGLISH GIRI THE SCALA. 


In the annals of the Scala, this is perhaps the fr 
occasion that an English girl has taken the part of fits 
| ballerina in opera performances. Such good fortune fell 
| Miss Marie Robinson, who has studied under Signor Gras, 
‘the Director of the Scala Ballet. She danced her way thi 
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season into the sympathies of the Scala audiences in ‘ Mosé,’ 
‘Aida’ ‘ Mefistofele,’ and ‘ Urania.’ She is quite a young 
and very graceful girl, and it is hoped that her success 
will inaugurate a series of triumphs for other artists of Anglo- 
Saxon birth. In point of racial sympathy, genuinely good 
British artists would receive a hearty reception in Italy, and 
especially at Milan, the great throbbing heart of musical 
Italy. Some American artists have obtained extraordinary 
success, and there is no reason why English artists should 
not also achieve prominence. 
On January 4 a concert was given at the Conservatorim at 
Milan by the Comitato Nazionale in honour of the Czeco- 
Slovacs. It comprised purely Bohemian music. The aim of 
this concert was to augment the funds necessary for the 
entation of a medal, commemorating their participation 
in the war on the Italian front, to the Czeco-Slovac soldiers. 
The concert was quite successful. Tenor Simonetta sang 
some Bohemian songs excellently, Maestro Giacomo Orefice 
and Professors Enrico Dolo and Giovanni Berti gave a very 
faithful interpretation of Dvordk’s Trio in F minor, and 
Smetana’s Trio in G minor. Several humoresques and 
for violin and pianoforte were executed in masterly 
Eshion by Orefice and Dolo. 
In honour of President Woodrow Wilson on the occasion 
of his visit to Milan on January 5, a special performance was 
given at the Scala Theatre. The programme opened at 
9.30 with the Italian Royal March. This slashing tune, 
significant of the high-strung spirited temperament of the 
Italian nation, released the long restrained enthusiasm. 
Thundering applause burst forth, intensified by the fact that 
the President, momentarily yielding to the general excite- 
ment, beat time to the March with his ungloved right hand. 
Following came the American Hymn, in which the 
President, his wife and daughter joined heartily. Another 
crash of applause ensued. An except from ‘Aida’ was then 
oe celebration of the triumphant return of 
lames. The huge stage was packed with performers, 
and the scenic effect was indeed gratifying. As the curtain 
was lowered a huge bouquet of deep red roses was offered to 
Mrs. Wilson. The curtain was raised once again, revealing 
the stage still crammed to overflowing. Amneris was seen 
holding the Stars and Stripes, and Aida the Italian 
tricolor. The American Hymn was then sung by the 
hundreds of voices on the stage, following which came the 
Hymns of Garibaldi and Mameli, so dear to Italian hearts. 
Once again the American Hymn was given, and this closed 
the evening. Thousands of voices, handkerchiefs, hats, 
and flags saluted the President as he was leaving the box. 
It was a great never-to-be-forgotten sight. 
E. HERBERT-CESARI. 


January, 1919. 


Miscellaneous. 
BRITISH REGIMENTAL MARCHES. 


In the Afusical Quarterly for October, 1918, there is an 
interesting article under the above title from the pen of 
Mr. Ernest Hart (New York). Much of the information is 
accurate, but there are numerous slips, and it may be 
well to point out the more flagrant. ‘ Blue Bonnets over the 
Border ’ is described as over two hundred years old. ‘The 
March of the Cameron Men’ is ascribed to a Colonel 
Campbell, one of the clan, shortly after the Crimean War, 
whereas it was composed by an Irishman, Alexander Lee, 
long before that period. ‘Whistle o’er the lave o’t’ 
was not composed by John Bruce; while it is scarcely 
correct to say that *‘ Here’s to the Maiden of bashful fifteen ’ 
back ‘about a hundred and fifty years.’ Surely 
‘St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning ’ can be traced back more 
tan a hundred and fifty years; it was actually played at 
the Battle of Fontenoy. Mr. Hart's statement that ‘ Speed 
the Plough ’—the march of the Suffolk regiment—is ‘ one of 
the oldest Marches in the British Army,’ and is ‘ of unknown 
mtiquity,’ cannot stand for a moment, as the tune is frankly 
modern, and was com by an Irishman, John Moorehead, 
1798, giving a title to the play of ‘ Speed the Plough.’ 
A Musical Festival has been organized at Woking. There 





on March 15, at 3, in the Great Hall of the County Secondary 
School, Woking, and will be devoted to the works of 

Sir Charles Stanford, who will conduct. Mr. Herbert Fryer 

will play the new Pianoforte Concerto, and Mr. Plunket 

Greene will sing ‘Songs of the Sea.’ The Irish Rhapsody 

No. 1, and ‘ Verdun,’ will also be included. The organizing 

secretary is Mr. H. Scott-Baker, York Road, Woking. 

A very successful chamber concert took place at thee 
Ventnor Literary Institution on December 21, when 
Schumann's Pianoforte Quintet and a Haydn (Quartet were 

erformed by Miss Petherick, Mrs. RK. B. Watts, Miss 
rancis, and Messrs. Longworth and Simmonds. Miss 
Jessie Holmes sang. 

A committee is being formed to consider a memoria! to 
the late Mr. C. |. Bishenden. Friends and pupils desiring 
particulars should write to Mrs. Bishenden, 2, Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.-t1. 

The Glasgow Orpheus Choir is offering prizes to the 
value of £40 for arrangements of Scottish folk-songs and 
original settings of Scottish subjects. The music should be 
for mixed voices. 

A Training School for Teachers was inaugurated on 
January I1, the opening address being given by Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson. The present home of th School is 19, Berners 
Street, W.-1. 


Einswers to Correspondents. 


‘ WoGGLEs.’—We agree that some relaxation is necessary. 
Examiners have no use: for counterpoint possessing the 
merely negative virtue of breaking no rules. In our March 
number we shall publish an article on the subject by 
Dr. G. J. Bennett. 

* YORKSHIRE.’—‘ How to write for Brass Band,’ by 
C. Vincent (Winthrop Rogers), and ‘ The Military Band’ 
by Griffiths (Kudall Carte). 

* PARSEE SUBSCRIBER.’—We cannot put you on the track 
of Loder’s ‘ Brooklet’ (‘Wohin ?’). It appears to have been 
long since out of print. 
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‘ There ts a green hill far away.’ 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimITED. 





A RNE, DR.—‘‘ Rule, Britannia” (in G). Arranged by 
d W. P. Rivers as a Song for Medium Voice, with 
ad lib, Chorus for Mixed Voices ; or for S.S.A. or T.T.1.B. 
(No. 1332, Novello’s Part-Song Book). 2d. 


horns, S.—‘“In the Palace Garden fair.” 
for Contralto or Baritone. 2s. 


Song 


if UTT, W. D.—Peace Thanksgiving Hymn (‘On this 


day the world rejoices ”’). 2d. 
ALKIN, J. B.—‘* Let your light so shine.” Full Anthem 
for four voices (Nu. $12, Zhe Musical Times). 14d. 
ACEY, W. D.—‘* De Profundis” (Out of the Deep). 
Anthem for Tenor and Bass Soli and Chorus. 4d. 
E VANS, MARY A.—“ Song for Contralto 
+ or Baritone. 2s. 


POSTER, MYLES B. 


To America.” 


**O thou Sword of the Lord.” 
Introit for Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ (No. 231, 

Novello’s Short Anthems). 14d. 

} OLBROOKE, JOSEF—Reels and _ Strathspeys. 
Ist Violin, Is, 2nd Violin, ts. ; Viola, Is. ; 





Violoncello, ts. ; Bass, 1s. ; Flute, Is. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 

following music in both notations 

and I” and ‘The City Child.” Unison Songs, 

Kk. Houston Macpona.p. ‘Oh! Jesu, Master.” 
and Tune by JAMEs LANGRAN. Id. 

—~ HORE, S. ROYLE.—Te Deum laudamus. 
~/ The part for Unison Choir and Congregation. 
QOvensurrs, J. A- 

hear.” Part-song for Four Voices (No. 
Times). 14d. 


320), contains the 
:—** My Ship 


by 
Hymn 


In Latin. 
3d. 


~** When I thy singing next shall 
or, The 
Mustcal 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
‘To-day in 


Oe S. k.—‘“ To- 
Carol. (12 cents.) 6d. 


ORGAN MUSIC 





EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas 
a & 

First Set of Twelve Short Easy Pieces 20 
Second Set Do. do. 2 6 
Largo in EF flat . I oO 
Minuetto in D . 1 6 
Fantasia alla Marcia i in Ts. 1 6 
Toccata in A major ‘ 1 6 
Two Short Pieces—Larghetto in F major, ! 5 6 

Pastorale in A major h 
Two Sketches—Adagio in F sharp major, | ! 2 6 

Andante in D flat... : j 
Introduction, Air with Vari: ations, ) a¢ 


and Finale Fugato in b flat... 


London : NOVELLO AND ComMPANy, Limited. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should veach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.-2, 
not later than 





Bethlehem.” Christmas | 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUAR ¥ 79 (First Post.) 


ENTLEMAN wishes to act as ASSISTANT to 

I ORGANIST OF CATHEDRAL or first-rate Church. Goo 

Diploma. Salary not essertial. Address, —— cfo Messrs. 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


OLO BASS (late Chorister H.M. Chapels Royal, 
St. James's), just demobilised, desires Appointment. Cathedral or 
Church. Also post in firm ot Publishers as Assistant or in Pr ofessionai 
Dept. Address, Arthur Ackerman, 15, Meadway, Gidea Park, Essex 


RGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER, now released 
fron the Army, DESIRES POST. High standard of musica! 
efficiency, and enthusiastic worker. Church of England. Communi 
cant. Manchester, Edinburgh, or London dis:rict preferred. Address 
Sh: ipley, = I arfield, Fog Lane, Didsbury, Lancs. 


MR. SAM GANNER (TENOR VOCALIST). 


&e. 15, Granville Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 

















Concerts, Oratorios, 


RGANIST (RECITALIST), Competent CHOIR- 
MASTER seeks PROVINCIAL POST. Good organ ané 
teaching essential. A.R.C.O., 112, North Road, Manchester, 5.E. 


ANTED, Second-hand TECHNIQUER. Good 
condition. State wd Apply, “J. S.,”" c/o Novello & Co, 
Ltd., » 160, Wardour Street, W 


\ ANTED to BUY, HALF DAN. KJERULPS 
ALBUMS OF SONGS, 1 to 4. Preferably Low Voice 
Cloth bound. Apply to Mrs. Coney, Batcombe, Bath. 
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WATCH YE, PRAY YE 
(WACHET, BETET) 
A CANTATA 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
J. S. BACH. 
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EnGusu Version ny CLAUDE AVELING. 


Price One Shilling. 
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CANTATAS FOR LENT. 


LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY — GETHSEMANE 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT JOSEPH BENNETT 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 








Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
String Parts, fs. 6d. Wind Parts, rss. 6d. Full Score, MS. — 2s.6d. String Parts, ros.6d. Wind Partsand Ful! Score, MS. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, } Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
IN THE DESERT AND IN THE THE STORY OF CALVARY 
GAR DEN FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 

SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 

AND CHORUS THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELECTED BY THOMAS ADAMS. 
VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT Price One Shilling and a. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. 


ords only, 10s. per 100. 


FERRIS TOZER. IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? 
AN EASY CANTATA 


For use during the Season of Lent, and on Good Friday, specially 
adapted for Country Choirs 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 


Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire. E : V. H AL Re M A . 
THE CRUCIFIXION Tonic Sola, 3d. Words, with Music to the Hymns, price a. 
A MEDITATION VIA DOLOROSA 








SACRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER A DEVOTION 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
W. J. SPARROW-SIM PSON, M.A. Suitable for the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide 


THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES 
SET TO MUSIC BY 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


J. STAINER. E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 


Vocal Score, paper cover, One Shilling and Sixpence. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, gd. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
Words only, with Hymn Tumes, 2d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. 


Words, complete, ros. per 100 ; Words of Hymns, ss. per 100. OLIVET TO C A LV ARY 
THE DARKEST HOUR TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 








FOR INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY 
SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI THE CONGREGATION 
pasa THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY 
THE WORDS SELECTED, AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED, BY J H MAUNDER 
H A RO LD M OO R E , Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
.. . One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, gd. Words only, ros. per 100. 
per boards, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, gd. String Parts, 11s. Wind Parts, 13s. 6d. Full Score, MS. 





Words ony 7s. 6d. per roo. String Parts, 6s. 6d. 


Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST (STABAT MATER) 


WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 





WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY COMPOSED BY 
W. MAURICE ADAMS ANTON DVORAK. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY (Op. 58.) 
THOMAS ADAMS Tue ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY FRED. J. W. CROWE. 
_ Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Price One Shilling. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. Words only, 5s. per 100. Vocal Parts, gd. each. 
Tenic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, | String Parts, 10s. Wind Parts, &c., 20s Full Score (Latin words) 45°, 
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PENITENCE 
PARDON ann 
PEACE 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


The Musical Times, 1/1/99: ‘‘ An : * An admirable example of a commend- 
able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious and 
effective nature for which the composer is so widely famed.” 

Musical Opinion, 1/2/98: “‘ A fine Church composition.” 

Musical News, 15/1/98: ** We have no hesitation in cordially recom- 
mending it.’ 

Musical Standard, 5/3/98: ‘‘ Deserves considerable popularity.” 

Organist and Choirmaster, 15/2/98: ‘* For the music we have nothing 
but 

Sn Post, 5/3/98: ‘‘ The music is of a high artistic value.” 





Liverpool Courier, 2/8/98: ‘‘ A work of great merit in every respect.” 

Manchester Courier, 9/3/98 : “Tt will doubtless be used in many 
‘quires and places where they sing.’ 

Newcastle Leader, 23/2/98: *‘ A well-written work." 

Western Morning "News, 25/3/98: ‘‘A good composition. Striking 
and original." 3 

Chester Chronicle, 16/4/98: “‘ A beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
exceedingly effective.” 


“Extremely effective, containing some 


“A well- 


Lichfield Mercury, | 412/98: 
really beautiful music. 
Journal of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 1/2/98: 
written work. We can strongly recommend it." 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s, Words, 2s. per 100, 


Band Parts may be hired or purchased jrom Messrs. Goodwin & 
Tabs, 34, Percy Street, W. 


london: Novetto anp Company, Limited, 


THE 


Solitudes of the Passion. 


A PASSIONTIDE CANTATA 
FOR 


Soro Voices (TENOR AND BARITONE) AND CHORUS 
WITH 
HYMNS FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 
THE WORDS SELECTED BY 


E. A. WELCH, 
Vicar of Wakefield. 


THE MUSIC BY 


ALBERT HAM 


Organist and Director of the Choir, S, James Cathedral, Torente, 
Canada). 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100. 
The Musical Times says: 


"2 enuth il addition to ‘ae store of choral works for use in Lent and 
Passiontide is Dr. Albert Ham's Cantata, ‘ The Solitudes of 
the Passion.’” 

* The words are Biblical and well selec ted.” 

** The music is devotional and very singable.”’ 

Other Press Notices:—‘* The beautifully ‘arranged words have been 
treated with fine devotional feeling. 

“ The score reveals the gifted musician, 
traditions of the Church.” 

“* The Tenor Solo, ‘ Who did no sin,’ is pure inspiration.” 


one well versed in the 


Tue Ruvimenrs or Music AND ELementary Harmony 
(/n the Press.) 
London: Nove.to any Comvrany, Limited. 


Just Puswisuep. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 


COMPOSED BY 
BORTNIANSKY 


Arranged for use in St. Margaret's, Westminster, 


BY 
EDWIN STEPHENSON. 
Price 4d. net. 
J. & W. CHESTER, 1: Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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NEW ANTHEMS, ETC., 


By CALEB SIMPER. 


*REJOICE AND BE GLAD. New Easter on 
Fine Choruses. Rolling Passages. Grand Bass ‘Solo. 


“AWAKE! ARISE. New Easter. 4th Edition ve ae 
Full of melody and effect. Vigorous Choruses. 
*“O WELCOME PEACE. New. 3rd Edition .. oe — 


A Vicar says: “‘lam 


For Peace Thanksgiving Services. 
A Choirmaster writes: 


sure it will Rees to my people.” 
“* Simply delightful.” 
GOD IS OUR REFUGE. Occupies about | hour 34. 
Intensely expressive Solos for the different voices, with Choruses 0 
inspiring and stirring effect. 
FIVE CHANT TE DEUMS (for Victory and Peace) . x 
TurReEE QvuADRUPLES AND Two Sets or THREE Dovst. ES, COMPLETE 
Those marked * can also be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 
London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W..;. 


POPULAR EASTER ANTHEMS 
Composep sy EDWYN A. CLARE. 


Not difficult, but very interesting and weer - 





*HaAttetujyan? Kine or KinGs 28th roco 3. 
*He is Risen. A great favourite ae as 36th 1000 34 
*CHRIST SHALL GivE THEE LicuT.. oe 29th roco xt 
*Tuanxs ve tro Gop (with a fine Bass Solo) on 24th 1000 44 
*Why seek VE THE LivING AMONG THE Deap .. 28th 1000 3 
*Now Is Curist RIsen . ee 17th 1000 3. 
*Hacieceujan ! Curist 1s RISEN 26th rocco 3 
*Tue Biessinc or Peace. New .. sia a 4th roco 3 
For Peace Thanksgiving Services. Expressive Solo 
for Soprano or Tenor; soft and loud Choruses; 
interesting and imitative. 
*Tug Loxp Roscunrn (Festiva 18th 1000 3 
Praise THE Lorp, O Jerusa.em (Festival) 44th roco 3 
Favourite MaGniricat AND Nunc Dinmittisin D- 28th 1000 ¢¢ 
Full of flowing melody. Sung at a Choral Festival. 
*Benevicire ix D. Quadruple Chant 8th 1000 2 
Varied Acc. for Boys’ verses and Men's or . nison verses. 
*New Benepicire in B rvat .. ‘ ee sth roco 2d. 


Very effective changes. No monotony. 
Those marked * are aiso issued in Tonic Solfa. 
Novetto anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W..-1. 


London : 
W. Gray Co., Sole 2 Agents for the U. ‘S.A. 


New York: Tue H. 





SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCES of this Devotional work hav 
taken place at the University Church, Oxford ; SS. Philip and Jame 
Oxford ; the Abbey Church, Bath ; St. Mary's, Liverpool ; the Parit 
Church, Bradford, Nunez tton, Southsea, Banbury, Chipping Norton 
Kidderminster, Bigglesw: ade, Kettering, Oldham, wee Blackbur 
Adderbury : St. Paul's, Weston-super-Mare, Bideford, Oldham 
(Australia), Xc. 


VIA CRUCIS 


(THE WAY OF THE CROss) 
A SACRED CANTATA 
DEVICTING THE THREE LAST SCENES OF 
THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE ON EARTH. 
rOk 
TWO SOLO VOICES (TENOR AND BASS) AND CHORU> 
Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Choir 
and Congregation. 
Woxps Se.ectep From THE Hory Scripreres 
AND THE Music Comrosep ty 


FREDERICK ILIFFE, M.A., 


Mus. Doc., Oxon. ; Organist to the University of Oxford. 


Tu 





PRICE: 
Vocal Score, 2s. net. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 1s. 4d. ne 
Words only, complete, for the use of Congregation, 14d. each, 
or 11s, 3d. per 100, 
Words complete, with addition of Hymn Tunes, 3d. each. 

or 22s. 6d. per 1co, 

‘stral Parts, for Strings, Two Horns, Two Trumpets, w 

Drums may be hired of the Publishers. 


Orch 





London: Weexes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, Wu! 
Chicago, U.S.A. : CLavron F. Summy Co., 64, E. Van Buren St 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


BENEDICITE OMNIA OPERA, set to music; 
W. H. Holloway, L. Mus., T.C. L. Price ad. 
“ A varied and tuneful setting.” —Manchester City News. 





London: Novetito anp Company, Limited. 
Manchester: Hime anv AvpIson, 
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Just Pusiisnep. 


VALSE ARABESQUE 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Price Two SHILLiNnGs. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just Pustisuep. 


REFLECTIONS 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 
BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novg.tto anp Company, Limited. 





Jusr Pustisuep. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Two Shillings. 





London: Nove.tio anp Company, Limited. 





ERNEST AUSTIN 
PIANO MUSIC 


PRELUDES 


Op. 56. 


1. F major} p.. No. 4. A? major) 
» 2 D major — » 5. Cminor - — 
» 3} Dminor } >" »» 6. A? major } 

Each Set, Two Shillings net. 
(Moderately Difficult.) 
MUSIC POEM, No. 2. 
Op. 28 
Two Shillings net. 
( Difficult.) 


TO MUSIC 
SEVEN POEMS FOR PIANO, 
Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 
(Difficult. ) 


RONDEL 
TONE-STANZA No. 15. 
One Shilling and Sixpence net. 
(Moderately Difficult.) 


J. H. LARWAY, 
4, WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE 


ELEMENTS or PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE 


ARRANGED UPON A RHYTHMIC BASIS 


BY 


Dex R. H. BELLAIRS. 


Strongly recommended by the highest authorities. 

More _— can be done with Dr. Bellairs’ Method than with any 
other. 

Eliminates Mechanical Drudgery. 

Interests the pupil from the very beginning. 


List of companion works and testimonials on receipt of a post-card. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. Of all Musicsellers. 
ENOCH & SONS, LONDON. 
Enoch House, 58, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 























“THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET.” 


EDWARD ELGAR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THESE FOUR POPULAR SONGS ARE NOW ISSUED FOR 


S.A.T.B., octavo, each Is. net. 
O/ all Musicsellers. ° 


ENOCH & SONS, 


ENOCH HOUSE, 58, GT. MARLBOROUGH ST.,W.-1. 


THE CROWN OF EMPIRE 


FOR CHORUS 
With Accompaniment for Pianoforte or Orchestra. 
Tue Worps ny 
FREDERICK G. SCOTT, 
ist Canadian Division, B.E.F. 
Tue Music py 


EATON FANING. 


Price Threepence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 





Novgti_o anp Company, Limited 


An Anthem for Thanksgiving Services 


and General Use. 
LXNVIL, SET TO Musi 
W. R. ALPE. 


Musical News.— “The woughly well written. 
Musical Opinion.—** Very effective. 
rice Threepence. 


London : 
PSALM 


BY 


London: NOvVELLO AND Company, Limited. 





























Just Pusiisuep, 
EIGHT EASY MELODIES 
FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS 
FOR 
VIOLIN 
With Pianoforte Accompaniment 


COMPOSED BY 


ERNEST NEWTON. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





The pieces are suitable for So'o or Ensem’y'e play ing. 





London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. 
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CHAPPELL & COS 


STANDARD OPERATIC AND CHORAL WORKS. 





Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., Lrp., beg to draw the attention of Choral Societies, Xc., to the undermentione 
Standard Works, which will be in great demand with the resumption of performances by Choral and Dramati 


Societies : 





CONCERT VERSION CONCERT VERSION 
MERRIE ENGLAND TOM JONES 
COMIC OPERA COMIC OPERA 
By EDWARD GERMAN. By EDWARD GERMAN. 
SCOTTISH RHAPSODY. CONCERT SELECTION 


THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN, prtycEsg -OF KENSINGTON 





FOR CHORUS, SOLI, AND ORCHESTRA COMIC OPERA 
By HUBERT BATH. By EDWARD GERMAN. 
FAUST LOOK AT THE CLOCK 
By CH. GOUNOD. By HUBERT BATH. 


THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH 
By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


CAL SCORK, CHORUSES IND ORCHESTRAL PARTS. 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO- 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonn Srreet, Lonpon, W. 1. 


THE MONTHS 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 





Prick Two SHILLINGS EACH. 








CONTENTS :— 


Boox 1. Book 3. 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. | July. Butterflies. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. Mid-day Réverie. 
March. Boreas. September. Harvest Hymn. 
Book 2. Book 4. 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. 
May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 
June. Birds. December. Christmas Morn. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 


No. 2. February. String Parts(5) .. 4s. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... _ one 2s. gd. 
No. 5. May. String Parts(5) ... Is. 6d. Wind Parts, Xe. ... wie on Is. 6d. 
No. 6. June. String Parts (4) ... Is. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... ae owe 2s. 6d. 
No. 9. September. String Parts(5) .. 2s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... “- eee 5s. od. 
No. 12. December. String Parts(5) .. 2s. 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... eee oon 4s. 6d. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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